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A SINGLE DAY. 





BY ©. M. 


Teas but a summer day, | ween— 
Thts morn the sunlight taugied through 
Tie forests boughs that crossed the biue, 
Aad we were standing, I and you, 

W bere all the fniness of that sheen 

smiled on the daisied turf between. 


Twas but a summer day, I ween— 

To night the moonlight, smiling cold, 

Jas peers from out her cloudy hold: 

The dateies now no more unfold— 
‘)ne moon beam trembles, us between— 
the ghost of what the day hath been. 


"Tas but a summer day, I ween— 

Why should we strive to make it more? 

It must be so, and was of yore— 

The night comes, and the day is o’er— 
And hopes that glowed with sunny sheen, 
Now fit like moon-pale ghosts between. 


"Twas but a summer day, I ween— 
You should have known 'twould pass away; 
You should have wooed while yet 'twas day; 
All day the sun's glad warmth did stay, 

Bat now the cold dews drench the green, 

Aud my path winds the glooms atween. 


Twas but a summer day, I ween— 
E en then some shadow crossed my way— 
Yoo found a path more sunny, gay— 
Why should you come at ciose of day, 
W nen shadows deepen, us between, 
Sod blot out all that once hath been? 


Teas ut a summer day, I ween— 

hat while it shone, you let me go, 

And howsce'er the sunshine glow, 

The stones will pierce, the briers grow— 
My feet left bleeding prints between 
Each flicker of the sunny sheen. 


“Twas but a single day, I ween— 
A single's day, all passed away; 
Tomorrow is not yesterday; 
The pastis passed away for aye. 
i've walked alone from morn to e’en— 
You cannot teach me now to lean. 
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CHAPTER V. 
RS. GIFFORD had been fairlyjsuc- 


\ 


ciety. She was notrich enough to 


once they bad made ber acquaintance, 
they liked her. 


She got on very well with men, without | 


} On her indignation of their womankind; | 
but, when Derek Esdaile went twice to her | 
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Miss Maubray seeming to be something be 
tween acompanion and a friend, and car 

rying on ber professional studies at the 
same time 

It was no douht very kind of Mrs, Gif- 
ford to take her up; but she was injuring 
| berself. She was not the sort of person, 
either by position or personal qualifica- 
tions, whoocould foiat on her world any 
one whom she chose. 

Lady W yndbam, the most kind-hearted 
of women, said it was very nice of Mre, 
Giflord, but very foolish; and she thought 
Derek Esdaile, to whom she made the re- 
mark, extremely dense for asking— 

“Why foolish ?’ 

“She is like a steamer going ahead and 
then reversing her engines,’ she said 
rather drily. 

“Do you think so?’ queried Esdaile. 
«I’ve heard other people say that, or some- 
thing like it.” 

“You talk as if you didn’t really see the 
point, Derek, or, seeing it, did not agree 
with it,” said Mabel, ‘and you are gener 
ally so quick-witted.” 

**] do see it: but Mrs. Gifford isn’t foul- 
ish,” rejoined Esdaile. 

Lady Wyndham came to the conclusion 
that it was she who bad been dense when 
she heard peopie commenting on Mr. E+- 
daile’s having taken up Mrs. Gifford. 

Surely he was not running after that 
girl, who was a pretty creature, but quite 
a nobody. 

It was all very well to be intensely 





proud, and to say that birth was every- 
thing; but it was not, a'd at nearly thirty 
Derek Eadaile ought to know that. He 
could not be simply amusing himeeif—it 
was not in h‘a nature to do that. 

“Are you wise?’ she said one afternoon, 





when Esdaiie had called upon her with 
the announcement that he ovuld not stay 
many minutes, as be was going to Mou- 
tague Street. 

He did not laugh or parry the question; 
be raised bis cyes and flushed slightly. 
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| 


“I think | am,’’ he said softiy, in atone | 


that alarmed ber ladysbip. 
“But you,” she said—‘so proud, who 
only went near Mra Gifford because | 


| and it was 


begged you to do so—now you are making | 


a friend of her, and she will cling to you 
for ever after.” 
“No, she won’t. Don’t you understand, 


| Mabel ?” 


cessful in making her way into 80- | 


“I understand that you are thinking of 
nothing under the sun but winning a 


| smile from dark eyes and a kiss from the 
carry the position by storm; people would sweetest lips in the world. And, when 
insist on asking, ““Whoisshe?’”’ but, when | you have these, you will have another | 


thought—that you bave sacrificed some 


| thing.”’ 
“No—it is she, not I, who will sacrifice | 


a:tracting them so much as to draw down | something,” be said. 


house and was seen to stop and taik to her | 
in the Park when he could so easily have | 


avoided her, the exclusives were as good 
s* conquered. 


They did not pause to inquire into bis 


reasons for so acting; if he thought bera 
worthy acquaintance, there could be no 
room for doubtin the matter. 


Althougb she was a tuft-hunter, and not 


perfectly weil bred, still she was no worse 
toan hundreds of others; she did not even 
appear to be trying to catch a busband, 
Sut Simply desired to figure at great enter- 
slnments and to receive celebrities at her 
house, 


rhe appearance of a beautiful penniices 
‘Ties aninmate of Mra. Gifford’s estal 

“iment was voted a mistake The men 
= i go, of course; but the women wouid 


Dr 


Sebly Slay away—they could not have 
‘heir daughters eclipsed and their sons 
caught 


It was such a very old arrangewent, 





“Her career? Is that what you mean ?’’ 

“Partly—not entirely.” 

“W hateise, then? What do you mean 7’ 

“That l gain beaven, and she scarcely 
its counterfeit.” 

Lady Wyndbam could not answer 
directly; the passionate tone of his voice 
and the words themselves had touched 
ber. Then she said, in alow voice — 

“Is that how you feel? 1 am not so sure 
as to the counterfeit Butdo you think it 
quite fair to make use of Mra. Gifford and 
them cast her aside? It doesn’t seem 80 to 
me.”’ 


“Because you don’t understand her,” 


replied Esdaile. ‘“‘You called her foolish 
the other day for doing what you thought 
was ea kindoew; apd admired a85 
Was Rit S68 &. & Diégss t ore 
Sne is making use Of Me, al 
the mediug 

“On that firet night Mra. Gifford saw 
that | was attracted; she knew bow diff_i- 
cult | should find it to see Teresa; 80 she | 


wade a bid for my social countenance by | 


1896. 


flinging at my feet the opportunities | had 
been beating my brains to bring about, It 
isn’t Teresa she cares for, but society. | 
didn’t ask her to help me—I am not be 
holden to her; and I resent the insolence 
of making such use of Teresa. I don’t call 
myself unfair.’’ 


“Nor do | think you are, if you are ror- 


rectin your surmiees,”” rejoined Mabel; 
“butare you? Ididn’t think Mra, Gif 
ford that sort of a woman exactiy.’”’ 

Esdaile, who bal been speaking with 
some wratb, softened and smiled. 

“] dare say not,” he sald, ‘“‘you are #0 
apt to see the best side of people. | am 
more cynical, But you understand now 
that my dislike of Mra. Gifford is un- 
changed; she is simply a self seeker, and | 
am playing the hypocrite for my own 
ends.”’ 

“Yea—I see; only I think you will find 
it difficult to throw her off just wien you 
choose. Not that that should deter you or 
any man from seeking the girl he loves, 
Bat there is the girl's position——”’ 

“She comes ofa good family; and ber 
father followed the bonorable profession 
ofarms. What more can! want?” 

“Thatisn’t position, status, Derek; birth 
is not the sum total.” 

“I think it is; but the question doesn’t 
seem to ne worth arguing. I shall be late 
if you keep me here any longer,"’ said Es- 
daliein bis usual tone, “and then see 
what I lose ”’ 

“Five minutes of paradise,’ sald Lady 
W yodbam, with a smile. 

Aa fast a3 @ hansom could take bim, Es 
daile went to that paradise out of which he 
scarcely reckoned \ife worth living. There 
were no restrictions put upon him by 
Bianche Gifford; he migatcome as often 
as he liked. 

It was alwaya intimated to 
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“Aud the drawbacks?’ inquired Ea- 
daile. “Yousseid there was some when | 
first asked you the question. Do they ex- 
ist till ?’’ 

“Did Leay there were drawbacks? I 
don’t think I notice any now,” said the 
girl slowly. Her head was bent, she 
raised it, and wenton more brightly, ‘if 
there were, | ought not to think of them. 
Mra. Gifford saya she isso much bappier 
since I have been here,’’ 

“Ob, I've no doubt about that,” rejoined 
Esdaile drily. ‘“‘And you, grateful little 
soul, are tao glad in some sort to repay a 
service.”’ 

Teresa looked at him wistfully; she had 
not fathomed Mra, Gifford’s motives, and 
the touch of sarcasm in bis tone pussied 
ber. 

Fedaile laid his hand half carressingly 
upon one of hers, and did not withdraw it, 
in spite of the girl’s changing oolor and 
quickly-drawn breath. 

“I am right,” he said softly, ‘though I 
puzzie you. Butdoes your friend keep 
her part of the compact? I thought you 
were to reap the benefit of her influential 
friends. You don’t go outa great deal— 
do you?” 

“No,"’ replied Teresa eagerly; “but 
sometimes I go out with ber. You see 1 
have my work to do, and I cannot keep 
such late hours as she does. Sometimes I 
bear the carriage come back in the small 
hours; and then you forget’’—smiling 
archly—“‘the dress,”’ 

“You ought to have everything you 
want,’”’ sald Esdaile warmly; then, recov- 





| arrangements had come about, 
him where | 


she and Teresa were goiug: under some | 


specious excuse he was given many 4 no 
ment alone with the girl; he was put by 
ber side atthe theatre or concert; he was 
practically allowed to monopolise ber; 
only bis own fine feeling and 
made bim draw the 
ieft Teresa unpawere 
were being given to 


punctiiiousoess that 

line ata polut which 
of the facilities that 

him. 

The first time Teresa met Eadaile after 
she bad made her home at Montagu street 
she was miserabie with anxiety. 

What would he think of the arrange 
ment? What woald hesay? Would he— 
could be think she was bidding too high 
for Mrs. Gifford’s interest, and enduring 
association with a person with whom she 
had little in common, for the sake of push- 


ering bimeelf and laughing, he added, “Is 
all this prudence yours or hors?” 

“J don’t know,” replied the girl; and in 
truth she did not know exactly how these 
“You 
mustn’t try to make me discontented, Mr. 
Esdatle—things are very pleasant.”’ 

‘And I spoil them ?’’ 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed earnestly, and 
stopped short as he amiled, her eyes drop- 
ping. 

“I like you to be happy—you know 
tha,”’ he said, pressing her trembling 
band, which she now swiftly withdrew 
tron bis. For a moment he seemed about 
to draw her near to bim again; but he rose 
and said, “Comeéand sing me something 
before I go.”’ 

She went tothe piano without a word, 
and he followed her. She never quite 


| knew how she got through the song, in 


ing her own fortunes? Esdaile had very 
| he was saying ‘(d00d-bye,” as he pressed 


soon sé6t her mind at rest. 
“Do you think you wil! like it?” be had 


maid. 


“There are drawbacks; but it seemed 
best on the whole,” replied Teresa. 

‘] like it, of course!’ ne said softly—an 
answer Which filied ber with # Lewildered 
sense Of gladness. 

After this they became qaite confiden- 
tial, and she told him about berself and 
ber life. He bad heard many a tale of 
struggle amongst bis professional friends, 
but never one that moved him iike this. 

Oo this particular however 
Teresa's buttie with was not 
their theme, though Bi 


afternoon 
the world 
anche bad left them 
Esdaile 


to themesives for five minutes 

crossed the room at once to Teresa’s side. 
“Now ¥ } Lave ad ailittietimet uake 

‘ n e “ 
ayy * 

aiways a * 

jnsealieu Her a] # 

ipseal them wo day, 40a Ler ausweor lid 

not quite contain the whole truth 


Mra. G.fford is kind aad 
tire freedom.”’ 


“Very mucb. 
siderate, and | Lave 6n 


both hearts there was such a keen exquls- 
ite rense of the thinness of the veil be 
tween thern. 

They bad not known each other long, 
but there was little need of words. When 


his lips to her band, the girl's heart seemed 
to stand still. 

As he went down the stairs he thought 
ot what Mabel Wyodham had said to him, 
bidding bim think of position and difficul- 
ties. How preposterous, when he had ai- 
most turned back for one more look into 
those brown eyes, another moment of the 
sweet intoxication ber mere pretence was 
to him. — 

‘Teresa sat where he 


had left her, idiy 





touching tue keys of the plano with one 
band; her beart seemed full, almost to 
breaking. There was no room in it just 
now for the misgivings of many «a lonely 
moroent when he was not near. 
APTE! 
» A ye re | ai 4 

\| Verek &.e0alie was j a t 
“ 6r house ir 6 most fau ar man 
ner, always sure f his weicoime, t ler 
standing @xactliy the position given to 


him, and taking advantage of it. 
She was confident that ber footing in so- 


2 


clety was gained; the young man could 
not enubthe woman who bad made bis 
pethbemooth for him, and he could do #0 | 
moch more for ber married than unmer- 
ried, witha house and a mistress at the 
head of it—a rendezvous of society. Then | 
Teresa, who did not suspect alterior mo- | 
tives, and who was grateful for kind!iness, 
would be ansiousto repay her friend, and 
would perbaps not take much notice of 
any suspicions Kedaile might suggest. 

It wae all very satisfactory; and Bianche 
had #0 much confidence in herself that she 
wae notefficted with mingivings as to the 
way sbe performed her part. 

If Eedaile saw through ber, it was be 


{HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Do you know my friend Major Whar | 
ton 7" said Eedaile presently. 

Teresa rained her bead and bowed to the 
Mejor, who was an elderly man of the ty pe 
that is not interested in young girls. Be- 
yond a few occasional remarkr, he occu pied 
himeelf with Mra. Gifford. 

Practically the lovers were ieftto them- 
selves, and to them the evening was 
steeped in happiness. They were on the 
threshold of full avowal, every look, tone, | 
and touch simost a confession, (he music | 
filling their hearts and drawing them | 
closer together, the silence between them 
more eloquent than words He knew that 
abe was looking ber joveliest for bim. 








cause he was exceptionally quick-witted, 
not from any mistakes of here. She sew 


herself a constant visitor in town, a guest 
at the Bucks tamily inansion—a person | cited crowd ouside, 


who could nut be shaken off, who must 
be invited, if not as an intime, as an ac 
knowledged friend. 

She had asense of triumph at having 
succeeded in a difficult undertaking. 

This afternoon, very shortly after Derek 
Eedaile had left the house, Kianche came 


After the performance, as they were go 
ing through the lobby with the slow stream 


Mra. G.ftord wae in 
front with the Mejor, talking and laugh 
ing. Teresa looked up at Esdaile. 

“What is it?’ she asked, not at all 
alarmed. How could she fear even a real 
danger with this man by her side? 

“J don’t know nothing much, I dare 


sey. But you and Mra, Gifford must wait 


quickly into the drawing-room, and Teresa | While 1 go and see, Did you come tn the 


turned from the piano with @ start. | brougbam ? 


“My dear," said Blanche, looking round 


the rvom, “is Mr, Esdaile gone?’ | 
“Juet gone,’ answered Teresa, rising. | 
| dalle; “there seems a pretty 


“Do you want him 7?" 

“Yeu. Whata pity! 
not late. Mrs. Davenant 
round to offer me her Opera-box for to 
night; rhe cannot go. Only think—«#he 
has been robbed of ber diamonds! 
found it out, and is too upset to go! 
knows you are murical—hopes you will 
go,” Blanche went on, referring to a letter 
in ber band, “Did Mr. Eadaile say be had 
any engagement? | wonder if he would 
come! Just write, my dear "9 





“But jen't it short notice?’ said the girl, 
forgetting al! about the stolen diamonds 
and turning towards the writing table to 
bide her face, ‘'l inéan— suppose he is en 
waged, there will be no tine to got any one 
elne,"’ 


“Never mind-—we'll chance it! Aek 
bim to bring a friend,” said Blanche, ‘if 
he |ikes,’’ 


Teresa sat down to incite the first note 
abe bad ever written io Esdaile. He had 
talked of an ongagemont: but she knew 
very wellthathe would put it aside for 
this, She wrote the note as coming from 
Mrs. Gifford; but Esdatlo would be sure to 
take it as froin the writer. 

Teresa chose her prettiest gown for that 
evening. She bad nothing very grand; 
but her youth and beauty needed few em 
bellish:.ent*,and her crown of golden bair 
would bave glorified amuch simpler dress 
than that she wore, 

She did not know whether EKadaile war 
Mra. Gifford’s 
servant reached his chambers in Brook 
Rtreet. During dinner hope and fear 
reigned alternately in the girl's hear; and 
when they reached the opera house, she 
listened eagerly to every sound outside 
the box dvoor, while ashe looked over the 
bouse and talked to her companion 


couning; be was out when 


Would be come? she kept asking her 
self, while her heart beat more and wore 
beavily; then it suddenly quickened with 


athbrob that seemed to take away her 
bi eatb. 
[rresistibly she turned her head, aud 


saw Exsdaile comiug forward and someone 
with bim—she scarce.y noticed whe. 
chair between 
been left vacant, aud Esdaile sank easily 
into it. 

The girl knew that he spose to Mra, 
Gifford; she beard bim and Blanche laugh, 
and some strange voiceé—a man's. Toen 
her band was in Kadaile’s, and « delightful 
sense Of bappiness kept her eyes down 
and brought the warin color to her cheeks, 
Buta few words from him made her raise 
her ey 6a, 

“I could not keep away,” he whispered. 
“IL could not!’ He ‘caught but a giimpec 
of the glad soft eyes, but enough for any 
imap Ww go to the world’s end for. I found 


your note when | got home,” he said, 


loosing his clasp slowly. 
mucb for it.”’ 


“Thank you so 


“But itiso’’ me you must thank,” the 
girlreplied. “It was Mrs. (i;flord——” 

“Bat the letter was yours,"’ interrupted 
Eadaile. 

“Ob, yee! I 


” 


thought you wouldn't be 
able to come, 


“You knew I should come—didn’t you 
-that Il shouldn’t let anything star 
the way ?’’ 

‘*] wasn't sure she anpswere besitat 
ingiy, averting her face 


‘No?’ Kedaile said 
She was 
flowera, 


very softiy 


Silent, iooking down at her 


But perhaps lam | OUt there. 


has just sent | 
| “No, I can’t,’ said the Major. 


Junt | 
She 


The | 
herself and Blanche had | 


Mrs, Gifford sometimes takes 
a cab.”’ 
“We bad the carriage (this evening.’”’ 
“I’m afraid it oan’t get up yet,’’ said Ks 
thick 
Wharton, can you make out 
what's the matter?” 


| 
of people, they heard the noise of ap 6x | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


crowd | 


A gentieman near ihe door, hearing the 
question, called out— 

‘The policeman says they've been after 
# long wanted burgiar.’’ 

A iaugb went through the well dressed 
throng walting in the lobby. 

“How disagreeabie to be kept here for 
that!’ exclaimed Mra, Gifford impatiently. 
“J hope the man js caughi!”’ 

Nobody knew for certain, though it was 
stated that there had been a chasé and a 
scuttle, snd some raid the man had 
escaped, otbers that he bad been caught. 

Mrs, Gifford and Teresa heard all these 
conjectures while the men went to look 
after the carriage, the elder woman an- 
noyed atthe delay, and the tones of her 
voles, a8 she spokes angrily, becoming 
rather common; Teresa quiet and patient 
—for bad not Kadaile bidden her wait 
there 7—and amused at the scene around 
her. 

“They'll never get that carriage up!’ 
ened Bianche, ‘“‘Whatatime they are! 
Wiiiiams must have come late. Where 
in the world have thore men gotto? We 
had better go, Teresa; the crowd is thin- 
ning.”’ 

We shall just iss them,’’ objected the 
girl; “they told usto wait. They will oe 
back soun.’”’ 
| “Ob, nonsense, ny dea; I wasn’t told to 
| weit!’ said 
| yoing.”’ 

“But, Mrs, Gifford, pray wait!’ pleaded 
‘Teresa, earnestly. *61t's 
crowd!’ 

“Never mind; we'll havea cabif Wil 
lames isn’t able to gol atus. You stay 
here if you like.’”’ 








Blanche, laughingly. “ ’m 


such # rough 


| ber face crimson, and trembled helplessly. 


touch 





her. She looked up with appealing eyes, 


Esdaile clasped her closer to bim. 

“Sweetheart, forgive!’ he whispered, or 
she thought be did. Sbe was not sure in 
the confusion and noise, 

Sbe did not know bow he got ber out of 
the crowd—very quietly, it seemed—she 
could not think, could only resign herself 
to bim in absolute confidence. 

“You are not burt, are you? Were you 
very frightened ?’”’ he asked anxiously. 

“I'm not burt; | was frigbtened,”’ she 
managed to say. 

He held her band, and was hurrying 
her along tbe street, where there was only 
a few ordinary passengers and some strag- 
giers from the crowd, 

‘Poor child! You shouldn’t have been 
so rash,” beseid, “Mrs. Gifford bas no 
Lusiness to leave you. I lett her scolding 
that coachman of hers for what be could 
not hep. Sbe told me you were waiting; 
and then I caught sight of you among that 
rough gang a8 1 was coming to fetch you, 
tiore we are!’’ 

Bianche was still speaking to Willams, 
and the Mejor was standing by the car- 
riage door. He opened it, and Esdaile put 
Teresa inside. 

“Come, Mre, Gifford,’’ he said, authori- 
tatively. “Mise Mambray is here!’ 
Bianche then got into the carriage. 

‘You footish girl!’ she said, laughing. 
‘You should bave stayed where you were. 
I bad po idéa you were following me so 
devotedly. Major, the man wasn’t taken, 
after all. You gentiemen won’t come back 
to supper ?”’ 

Botb deciined—it was late; and Esdaile 
added, smiling, be thought Miss Maubray 
ought to be quiet after her adventure, 
While Blanche was talking to tbe Major, 
the young man turned to Teresa, avd said, 
as he shook hands :— 

‘*] am coming to morrow.” 

She bad meant to thank bim for his care 
of ber, but the look in bis eyes and the 
soft tone in which he had spoken made it 
absolutely impossible for her to speak, 
She did not even answer his “Good night,” 
avd went howe baif dazed. 

‘Fancy that wan getting off, after all !’’ 
said Blanch eat the supper table. ‘Ihe po- 
tice shouldn’t have failed. You don’t eat, 
Teresa. Tired? Weil, go to bed, my child. 
A charming evening, wasn't it, except for 
the escaped burglar ?’’ 

Teresa sailed and kissed her, and went 
to ner room, 

“Sweetheart, forgive!'’ was ringing in 
her 6ars; and she beard it in her dreams, 





CHAPTER VIL. 


YAGER «as Derek Esdai'e was to sve 
|: Teresa, linpatient for the early morn- 
ing bourse to pass, 80 that he could go 

to her, Le nevertheless felt the inevitable 
of misgiving which belongs toa 
noble love, 
There was no cause for it, but it was 
there, riaking his heart faint when at last 
he entered the house. He might feel sure 
of Teresa, wight recall a bundred instances 
with which to fortify himself; but the put- 








Kut Teresa, though 
| Fedaile, felt that she must not let Mra 
Gifford go alone into the crowd, She 
| thought Bianche very fcolish, but sne fol- 
| lowed her. 
| What chance, however, had a slim stip 
| of @ girl in acrowd of rough men, boys 
and women ? 

fhe crowd was Dow very dense, but it 
| hemmed herin before she could reach 
Mrs. Gifford, who fared better, and fought 
| her way through without knowing that 
| Teresa was following. The girl was very 


she longed to obey 


| frightened, but did not lose ber head. It | 


|eshe bad only stayed! She bad done no 
| good; and Esdaile would miss her—be 
| angry. 

“Piease make way! Picase let me pass!’ 
| she kept saying. 
| though one or two iooked round, and she 
| was afraid of attracting too much atten- 
tien. 

She would get out somehbow—bhe must 
| rely on herseif. But the people hemmed 
| herin. A moment later a tall man forced 
| bis wey through the crowd—not 
| gentiy either. 

‘“Confound you! Make way, will you?” 

Teresa beard in a voice thst sent a thril! of 

terror through ber. 


very 


fhe next instant she felt a strong arm 
about her 

“Why didn’t you obey me ?’’ said Derek 
Kedaile sterniy. ‘The madness of coming 

tajone! 

tis anger had scared the poor child a 


thousand limes more than the crowd 
done, 


had 
She was too flurried and dismayed 


| to think that iseprang from his fear for 


| No ooe however paid ber any attention, | 


ting his assurance to the proof was alto- 
| gether avother thing. 
| He had asked for her, and be had been 
| shown to her own little «itting-room, 
which was eupty. While he waited every 
| minute seemed an hour, Would she 
come, or would she be afraid, after last 
| night, and send an excuse? 
Presentiy be heard the door open, and 
| he heid his breath as she came in, looking 
| eagerly at ber. She woved towards bim 
siowly, with changing color, and did not 
| raise ber lony-lashed eyes to bis face. How 
could she help being self-conscious after 
| last night? 
| For oné moment, as she closed the door 
| and came into the room, he stood looking 
| at hor; then he went swiftly towards her, 
| putting aside ber outstretched hand. 
‘“‘No—not that,” he whispered. ‘Come 
to me, my darling, my darling!’ 
He put bis arins around her as he spoke, 
and then pressed bis lips to hers, gazing 
into ber eyes until the dark lashes veiled 
therm frow his sight 
Teresa made a taint movement at last, 
drawing ber breath hurriedly, and filusb- 
ing up to the golden curison her forehead; 
but he only drew ber face against his breast 


——.. 


softly to bim the while, till sbe raised her 
nead, and said, with bated breath :— 

‘‘] can’t understand. Yes—I knew; but 
I didn’t know——”’ 

She paused and flushed, and he put back 
the hair from her forehead and kissed her 
wondering eyes. 

“]’m stupid,” she said. 

“Darling, no—only bewildered. Try to 
tell me what it was you didn’t know.” 
‘*Tnat there could be such happiness.”’ 
“My own Teresita !’’ 

Again his lips sought bers and held them 
long. She repeated the new name in her 
girlish bappy voice, 

‘Teresita ?”’ 

‘*You were siwsys Teresita to me,’ said 
Esdaile—‘‘sometbing to be loved and cher- 
ished—my own; andso I must have my 
own name for you.” 

‘I like it!’ 

“The nawe, or its being specially mine?” 
“T like the name because it is specially 
yours,”’ said the girl falteringly, but smil- 
ing. 

“Sweetheart—— Ah—that reminds me 
—or this does’’—touching her cheek, which 
bad suddenly flushed. 

‘Last night you never forgave me, and 
I baven’t forgiven myself, It wasn’t your 
fault, and I have only one excuse—that | 
saw you before leould get to you; and 
you looked so white and yet so quiet that 
I was maddened. And you might have 
got burt. I was mucb more frightened for 
you than you were for yourself, and one is 
apt to be angry then.” 

“{ don’t think it was anger; and, be- 
sides, you were right. I oughtto have 
stayed where you told me; but it seemed 
so horrid to let Mrs. Gifford go alone,” 
said Teresa. “It was stapid, though, be- 
cause I couldn’t do anything !”’ 

“The stupidity was Mrs, Gifford’s. She 
ought to bave had more sense, and left the 
thing to Wharton and me, instead of blam- 
ing Williams there and then. Butit does 
not matter now; and you were not frigh- 
tened when I came—were you?” 

“Ob, no—I couldn’t be! Lonly wanted 
to tell you I was sorry.” 

“Why didn’t you? Too proud, or be- 
cause I was angry 7’ 

“The last—a little.” She hesitated. 

‘*W hat else, Teresita 7”’ 

““Wbat you said afterwards,’’ she replied 
softly. 

“Did that make you so bappy?’”’ he asked 
her caressingly; but she made no reply. 
“You tempt me, dear,” be whispered, a4 
she again hid ber face upon bis breast. 

Presently she looked up at bim; she 
must tell bim of those vague scruples of 
hers that scemed #0 foolish now. And 
yet was there nothing in then? But bis 
nawe would not come to ber lips, and he 
did not seem to notice that she wanted to 
Say something: he was stroking ber bair, 
but paused as at lsst she took bis band in 
hers. 

‘““Mustn’t | stroke your hair ?’’ be asked. 
“I can’t help it.”’ 

“It isn’t that—I 
thing.”’ 

“And you bave been looking wistfully 
at me the last few minutes, and then find 
no better way of getting attention than 
stopping my playing with that wonderful! 
hair of yours! I’ve got a name, you 
know.” 

She flushed, but did not shring from bis 
tender quizzical smilie, 

*Yes—but it’s difficult—at first,’ she 
said; then, quite softiy, she whispered, 
‘*Derek.’’ 

He kissed the little band that had taken 
his with a look that made it easier for ber 
to tell bim of those foolish fears. 

“I want to tell you,’ she began. ‘It 
seems stupid now; and yet I’m pot sure. 
You see, you snd I—— 1 You won’t laugh 
at me, will you, or be pained ?’’ 

“Dearest, no!’—drawing her closer 0 
bim. “Tell me everything—anything. 
W hat is it that troubles you? Bocause | 
am rich and you poor? 1, a somebody and 
you, in the eyes of the world, nobody? Did 
you have such thoughts often ?” 

“Sometimes. No—not often—never when 
you were with me.” 

“You couldn’t, then, love,’”’ said Esdaile 
—“you couldo’t pat the faintest shadow 
between as when we were together. It is 
nothing else? You won't bave such 
thoughts again, will you?’ 





want to say some 





and whispered :— 
“You don’t want to leave mé—you can- 


not. You knew I loved you; you love me 
—te\l me so !”’ 


The girl trembied and bid her face, 
scarcely raising it when he drew her wa 
1 and sat down by her side Sheclung 

to bim half bewildered —trying to under- 


stand, and only able to wonder whether | 


he wanted her to speak. if he did, he was 
' willing to await her time, holding her 


“On, but there are your friends——”’ 
| “Hush! Friends indeed! Never & 
| doubt of me at all, Teress—at any time’ 
“Never a real dvuubt. I tried at arst— 
tried to be angry—to think you might be 
trifling, and I couldn’t It was always 
trust and gladness. Ab, don't make me 
say 80 much !’’ 
“I must—I must make you say ae 
| couldn’t put me out of your heart; couldn : 
believe a single thing against me! WY 
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do you blame yourself for the thoughts 

that come against your will? They might 

bave been true—you did not know any- 
thing about me.” 

“Tbey couldn’t have been true of you,”’ 
seid the girl earnestly. “I knew they 
were not. I wish they bad never come to 
me. I couidn’t be at rest till you knew of 
them.” 

“You sensitive loving child !’’ he said, 
tenderly. “Is that all you wanted to say? 
Is there notbing else ?’’ 

“No, nothing—nothing at ll,’’ she said, 
wonderingly. 

“Do you forget how much you give up 
for me?” 

“What do] give up?” she asked, nest- 
ling against bim. “Do you mean my 
career ?”’ 

‘Dear, if you bave one regret for it, tell 
me if you have—!I will make it up to you 
a thousandfold in love!’ said Esdaile, 
with quivering lips. ‘‘And even then all 
the love I can give will be dross to yours,”’ 

“Ob, no—no,” she whispered—‘‘it’s 
heaven tome! And noone loved me, I 
was so lonely—till you came and changed 
itall, All I could do for you—all I could 
give up would be as nothing for you! 
All you asked I should do if I hated it be- 
fore. I should love it because it was for 
you!” 

After that passionate avowal he was 
silent, thrilled and awed, Whata trust to 
hold—never to disappoint it, never to 
wrong it! 

“Teresita,” he whispered brokenly, 
when he had pressed her to his heart in 
silence for some minutes, ‘may I never 
bring the lightest cloud into your life, this 
life that you yield to me witb such utter 
trust !’’ 

She put her lips softly to bis. 

“My life is yours,”’ she murmured, “and 
yours mine !’’ 

They did not speak sgain for some time, 
till Esdaile was obliged to go. 

“I have so much more to say,”’ he said— 
“1 don’t want to go. I want to keep you 
here in my arms. You must come out 
with me this afternoon, Teresita. You 
haven't any engagement, have you 7” 

“No—not this afternoon. When am I to 
be ready, Derek ?”’ 

“When aml to eome for you, sweet- 
heart?” he returned, smiling. ‘Make it 
early, and tell Mrs, Gifford I shall not 
bring you back till late. I want to take 
you to my friend Mabel Wyndham. And 
now I suppose I must let you go. Good- 
bye, my own darling!’ Again and again 
he kissed her, put her from bim, and then 
drew her back. ‘After all, that isn’t 
enough,”’ he said, 

“For only a few bours,” she murmured, 
her tender dark eyes raised to bis, 

“Ten’t it as bard for you as it is tor me?” 
said Eedaile, smiling. ‘Confess it is be- 
fore I let you gol” 

She suddenly laid her face against bis 
breast. 

“I’ve only you?’ she whispered, with 
tears in her eyes, 

He kissed her eyes and lips and her 
bright bair, releasing her at last with an 
effort, and not trusting himself to speak 
again. 

Punctually to the time Teresa had men- 
tioned, Esdaile came to fetch ber on that 
lovely spring afternoon, driving bis dog 
cert. The girl was not quite ready, end, 
while he waited in the drawing room, 
Blanche Gifford came in. 

“I thought that was your dog cart at the 
door,” she said, shaking bands smilingly. 
“Warm out, isn’t it? Are you driving far 
to-day, Mr. Esdaile? You like it warm, 
don’t you? I’ve been out shopping, and 
I’m dead tired.” 

“Yee, I like it warm, and I hope to goa 
R00d distance, I’m waiting for Teresa,” 
he replied quietly. Bienche, who had sunk 
intoa chair, paused in pulling off her 
gloves and looked up witb a smile. 

‘Teresa 7’ she said inquiringly. 

Esdaile was smiling too, in # rather cool 
Way, 

“Is hard torob you 4o soon,” he re- 
plied, with a faint touen of sarcasm in bis 
ne. “You shouldn’t sbow such rare 
flowers if you want to keep them, Mrs. 
Gifford,” 

“Oh, I don’t; I’m very giad—very glad 
Indeed !” exclaimed Blanche. ‘Dear 


wore an expression she did not under- 
stand; he was puliiog his moustache in s 
manner that be effected whenever he was 
sarcastic or amused. 

But bia eyes softened directly they met 
hers, though he did not further embarrass 
the girl by showing that he too thought 
her color was lovely. He went to her 
gravely and fastened her gloves for her, 
talking the while to Mrs. Gifford, and giv- 
ing Teresa time to steady herself. 

A woman such as bis hostess, he thought 
contemptuously, was certain to lack good 
taste in such matters as this; certainly he 
would take Teresa away from her as soon 
as possibie. 

When they had left the house, be toid 


and professional singing at once. 
“I can do the last, Derek,’ she said, “but 


her that she muet give up ber teaching 
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Teresa turned to her lover, whose face | said. or was reported to have said, that 


Mrs. Gifford had got her foot ingide the 

_ Eedaile door, and would keep it Brere 
Teresa lived in awhirl of excitement. 

The marriage was to take place in three 


to do anything, though the affair was to te 
as quiet as possible. 

With that imperativeness which she had 
learned to love, the girl was told to spare 
no expense; and money smoothed the 


the matter of the trousseau, and left the 
task of advising Teresa to Lady Wind- 
bam. 

Teresa was gratefnl to Blanche for get 
ting her outof a fix, and surprised that 
Derek maintained his cynical estimate of 
Mre. Gifford. Then, too, Blanche hed her- 


should invite the wedding guesta. Once 





the teaching I can’t. People expect notion. 
I baven’t many pupils; 1 will do all I can | 
indeed, but I must be just and fair.” 

He bit bis lip sharply and muttered that | 
he ‘‘hated her to be at other people’s beck | 
and call; but be turned bis bead snd | 
lool:ed at her, and the flush of annoyance | 
died away. They were out in « eountry 
road in the neigbborbood of Kepiey, and 
be put bis arm around her. 

‘My precious child,” he said softly,‘‘you | 
are a thousand times too good to me! You | 
only look sweeter than ever because I’rm | 
displeased when I’ve no right tobe. Kut 
it’s all for you. How long must the notice 
be, dearest? Because you mustn’t keep 
me long, indeed'’—giancing into the start- 
led eyes—“‘I want you all to myself vary 
s0on.,’’ 

This was teking matters into his own | 
bands with a vengeance, she thought. 
Derek wisely kept silence fora few min- 
utes, then said gently :— 

“You'll tell me to-morrow what you can | 
do, and we'll talk it over. I’m going to 
give you some tea now, end tale you beck 
to dine with the Windhams, !| sents mes- 
sago to Mable, and she will be delighted. 
And you needn’t mind your dress, sweet- | 
heart; there’ll be nobody there but our- 
selves. I told Mabel I couldn’t lose five | 
minutes of you for the sake of a dinner | 
dress,’’. 
Teresa only smiled, and allowed him to | 
lift her down at the country inn. Afterall, 
it was very delightful to be taken possen- 
sion of in this loving way. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


rP\HE day after Teresa and Ksdaile bad 
| plighted their troth, every one was 
talking abouttwo things—the unac- | 
countable disappearance of Mrs. Dave- 
nant’s diamouds and Derek Eadaile’s on- 
gagement. 
The first of these events was decidedly 
startling, for the diamonds had gone, and 
there was not the faintest clue to the thief. 
Examination proved the servants perfectly 
innocent, and there was no evidence that 
any stranger had entered the house. 
Blanche Gifford, it seemed, bad first 
heard the news in her friend’s ie‘ter, and 
had mentioned it to the Major at the Upers; 
and probably from thence it spread to 
clubland and drawing-rooms, 
The second event had been expected, 
but was notthbe more pslatabie for that. 
Derek Esdails engaged at last, after keep- 
ing every one in suspense for so long, and 
toa nobody! No one bad heard of ber; 
and the very house sbe came from was no 
guarantee; for Mrs, Gifford was not exactly 
in society—she was only forving her way 
into it. 
The worst of it was that this woman 
would succeed with such an advantage as | 
sbe had vow. This insignificant girl was 
to be set over the beads of her superiors in 
position! So much for Derek Esdaiie's 
pride and fastid:ousness | 
It was troe that Lady Wyndbsm was 
taking the girl up; but it was impossible 
to put Mra, Gifford completely aside. That 
lady’s motives for ber apparent kindness 
were now piain, and tue girl, of course, 
was not such a fool a4 Ww refuse a rich 
man, 
There were the Kadaile jewels tow—any 
woman might sell berself for those rare 
blood-red rubies, She would be the envy 
of every other woman. And Ww thiok that 





Child! [ shall be very sorry to lose her; | 
but, after all, it isn’t like losing sight of 
ber altogether. Is that she comiug ?’’ she 
went on, not allowing Esdaile time to re 


ply 

“h@ sprang to the door and met Teresa 
"2 (he threshold. “My dear,’’ she cried, 
witha warm embrace, “I can’t te!l you 


how delighted | am! There -you needn't 


Color 80, though itdoes make you look 
Prettier than ever—need she, Mr. Es 
daile ? | 





they should be possessed by # girl who 
could never bave worn a jewel in ber life, 
and realiy was not entitled to wear one 


Yet people < ould not drop the Montagu 
Mtreet house; Esdaile was @ sor me 
to resent any siightt . sre wife, ar 
no one wanted 1086 I 

It was very wise of Eadalie in the 
cumstances, people sald, lo Dring sv0uUlLs 

theawk 


speedy marriage, snd get out of 
ward position he bad crested; thuugh po 
doubt Lady Wiudbam was right when she | 





more Teresa war halfashamed of her feel 
ing of mistrust, Blanche had so many good 
points, 

One afternoon Teresa reached home after 
& wearisome round of shopping with Lady 
Windham, to find Esdaile waiting for her 
In her little sitting room. The girl ran up 
to him joyously. 

“How long have you been waiting ?’’ 
she asked. ‘I didn’t know you were com- 
ing. It’s so nice to see you. I’ve had such 
a horrid afternoon !’’ 

“Poor little bride !" said the young man, 
siniling 

“Ah, it’s all very well to langh at me!’ 
re orted Teresa “But | do wish somebody 
elise could do the shopping. Sit down and 
let me kneel by you.” | 

She pusbed him tuto a chatr, and threw 
her bat and gloves onto a table. Kadatle 
drew her down towards him. 


“You want some petting to conse'6 you | 
leaned her | 


—in that it?’ he eald, as she 
head against his shoulder. 
care for adornments? 
I’ve brought you some.” 
“Ob, Derek, you mustn't! 
ways giving me things !’’ 
girl, her eyes glistening. 


“Don't you 
That's @ pity, for 


Her lipe 


| quivered as she opened the casket he put 


into her hand. Eacdaile held ber closer. 
**You know I muat, dariing,”” he said 


| vory softly—‘if only to see your face, | 


tbink I bring you gifts balf to please my- 
welt.’’ 


She was running her slender fingers | 
| through a necklet of pearis, not thinking 
of them as adornments, bat as her lover's 
She looked up at bim a8 she spoke, | 
| and suddenly laid her fair face against hin. | 


gift. 


“I never know how to thank you,” she 
whispered, 

‘Dearest, this is thanks,’’ he said, with 
his lips on her cheek. ‘I thought I had 
taught you that.” 


Presently she raised her dark lustrous 
eyes to hia and exclaimed— 
“They are lovely! Fancy me with 


jewels!’ She laughed brightly as ane re 
placed them in the casket, 

‘Bat these are nothing to what you will 
have,’’ said Ksdaile. 

‘What do you mean’? IJ’ve got pienty, 
Derek. Didn’tl tell you that you were 
always bringing me presents?’ 

“These are not presenta, but beirlooms 
and they we on’t bought-—-they were given 
to an ancestor of mine #« hundred yeurs 
ago. They are family jewels; and of course 
they belong to the wife of the reigning 
Eadaile—as they will be yours, deurest.”’ 

“J didn’t koow,’’ said Toresa. 

“No, you little Innocent, you never 
troubied your head whether | could give 
you @very day gowns ornot. You know, 
esa matter of fact, | could, I an ppome; vut 
you’d bave gone with mo to the world’s 
end if i'd had only a penny & share Le 
tween us.”’ 

She did not answer in words, but oniy 
by a smile andaloving pressure of the 
band. 

“What do you say to Burmeb rubies?’ 
camtinued Esdaile, “A neckiet tuat wii 
change its lighta with each moveanent of 
that white throat of yours—eer drops, 
bracelete—all set in balf-barbaric Indian 
fashion? They've # histery, these rubies, 
and they ere said to be something Of & taiia 
man, not averting misfortune, bul over 


coming it; though, faith, sweetheart, (he 
Kadalies will need no talisinan when you 
are one of thewm.’’ 

‘How do you know tiat I may not bring 
troabie 7’ eald the gir) arct and there 
will be all the more need of your »# er 

| rubies? Have they realy a . ? 
Tell it to me! 
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weeks, and there was little timein which | 


way. Mrs. Gifford quietly stood aside in 


self anticipated him by suggesting thet he | 


You ere al- | 
exclaimed the | 


 egalnet the sides of the tumbler. 


for the time being ere ended and 


anewer, 
’ 





Bric-a- Brac. 


CURE AND PREVENTION.—Ancient med- 
| ais represented the goddess Hygela with 
a serpent three times as large as that car- 
ried by Aieculapius, to denote the superi- 
| ority of bygiene to medicine, prevention 
to cure, 

Beer Koitina.—Chinatown denizens in 
New York boil their beer betore drink- 
ing. They cleim that it is the only proper 
way to drink it. The Chinese are not the 
only people who boil or heat beer. In 
Germany beer-soup is qaite common, It 
is aiso known in Franoe, and is made of 
grated biack bread, sugar, and lager. 

Fiyvine Fisu.—A Portland sea captain 
telia of bis eailing In Southern seas where 
Hying fish abound. They would some 
times intheir flight im the night come 
aboard the ship and drop tothe deck. He 
bed three cates that, though they were ly- 
| ing asleep below, would hear the sound 

whenever « fish struck the deck, and 

wonldrnah up to get it They distin- 
| guished this from all other sonnda. The 
| crew tried to imitate it In various wayn, 

but could not deceive the felines. 
| Tue Beaver —The beaver is the na- 
| onal emblem of Canada, It appears upon 
the arms of that country from the time of 
its Airest wettlement. Ita name survives in 
scores of Canadian rivera, settlements, and 
miseellaneous jand-marks, It has « place 
inthe postage stamps of the Dominton, 
“Beaver tokena’’ were issued at one time 
by the Hudson Bay and Canadian Nortb- 
weet Companies as tallies for skins barter- 
ed from the Indians, They are now among 
the rarest of nurmiematic curiosities, 





rice Ketinvepv In.—In some parts of 
the Mouth-Weat of England a curious 
superstition js said to prevail. A hair is 
taken from a waiden's head and passed 
through «a wedding-ring The ends are 
then heid by the girl with her Oret finger 
and thumb, and the ring suspended «@ Lit- 
tle way from the top of a half filled tum- 
bier of water, The band t# held perfectly 
atili, bul the ring te presently seen to onecil- 
late Ww such an extent that it chinks 
t The 
number of chinks ta said to correspond 
with the years which will ¢lapse before 
the girl is married. 

Fisnine os THE INDUS —-The folk dwel- 
ling on the banks of tbe river Indus have 
a curious method of catching fishes. The 
fiaberman swims in @ very leisurely way 
upon the surface of (he water, upon which 
there ele. floais a iarge red earthenware 
pot. Paddling fora moment or two with 
bands end feet, juetto keep himeeil from 
going under, be then drops his net down 
into the stream. Then he drawaitin and 
throwathe captured fishes into the Jar, 
after which be again drops bis net into the 
etream. Sometimes the only signa of him 
are tie bead and neck, the held-aloft stick 
to which the net in fastened, and the neck 
of the floa'ing When the jar in 
loaded clome on sinking polnt, his labors 
he 6 


pot. 


turne to shore 

Wak - On the eve of the outbreak of the 
Crimean war 4 oountry Soot enlisted in the 
Sritieh aroay, and it wee not loag before 
he was sent othe front. Soou after land- 
ing upon Kussian soil his regiment was en- 
wpged inthe bioody battioof the Alma 
Then it dawned on tbe raw recruit what 
warfare really meant, and he retreated as 
fant 26 be could to a place of mafety. Buta 
mounted officer overtook him and asked 
where he was going “Whauraml geun 
{gvling |?” vee the slinplie but touching 
“hame, of opures, man; this ia 
They're Just killin’ ane an- 

’ And the poor fellow, 


awiu’ werk 
itbher owre tiers, 


| whe bad i ined the ranks seemingly with- 


(knowing whathbe might have tw do, 
in euch work. 


ou 


desired to beve no hand 


Neverthe.ess, bis knowledge came too late, 
aod be bed to go beck to kill or be killed 
with the rest of Lis wales, 

A Nest Mavs or STREL Sruinus—The 


chief industry of Solettea le watchmaking, 


aod near (he workshops there ia always 


poenty of rubbish partly made up of the 
old eprings of watebes, On seelug theme 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING OST. 








Oasie stared. 

“But, my dear fellow, Ravenburst 
knows I’ve never got any ‘oof!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tell him—let him think you have had 
aspellofluck, backed the right horse, 
been lefta small pile by an aged aunt. 
Tell him, let him think, what you like; 
but take the money, Desmond, and do 
your cham a service.”’ 

“But—but,” protested the lad, ‘‘why do 
you want to lend itto him? It’s awfully 
good-natured of you, and all that, but, 
dash it, [don’t see where you come in, 
don’t you know!” 

Mr. Glave emiled. 

“]’m afraid you'll laugh, Desmond; but 
1 happen to bave taken a liking to your 
friend Ravenhurst, I should like to be of 
service to him. 

“Ob, it’sa whim, justa whim, and, of 
course, you'll think me out of my mind; 
but pever mind. Just let me know how 
much—or how little—wil! do, and I'll give 
you a cheque to-morrow.” 

He did 80; Bruce was pulled out of the 
mire for the hundred and twentieth time, 
and was full of gratitude to Ossie—so full, 
thatthe lad could not endure it, and, of 
course, let out the truth. 

Bruce went red, then pale, when he 
heard that he was indebted to Mr. 
Henry Glave and not to Ossie, and used 
language to that ingenious youth quite 
unfit for publication. 

He also sought Mr. Glave, and, in cold 
and somewhat haughty accents, wanted 
to know what Mr. Glave meant by it. 

Mr. Glave shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Lord Desmond ought not to have toid 
you,” he said; ‘but, since he has done so, 
I can only say that it is quite true that I 
found the money, and that I should have 
offered it to you, ifI had not felt quite 
certain that you would resent it. I’m 
afraid you think I have been guilty of im- 
pertinent intrusion’’—Bruce did not con- 
tradict him—“‘and, perhaps, I have. But, 
Lord Ravenhurat, if the money has really 
been of service to you, 1 shall not mind 
your bard thoughts of me. Honestly, i 
have gota lot of vatisfaction out of the 


affair.”’ 
“Bat I cannot pay you—now, Glave,” 


said Bruce, dropping the ‘“Mr.’’ for the 
first time—whereat Mr. Glave smiled to 
himself. 

“All right. I don’t want the money, 
and! can wait until you can. It’s no 
odda,”’ 

Bruce went away, liking the man no 
betrer, mark, but bounito admit that he 
had behaved with even Quixotic gener- 
‘sity and kindness. 

He paid Mr. Glave a portion of the debt, 
and—well, anyone can fill in the rest. 
You can’t continue to hold at arm’s length 
a man who has twice befriended you 
in the most substantial manner, and yet 
carefully refrains from forcing himself 
upon you; and so, Bruce, Lord Raven 
hurst, ahd Mr. Henry Glave became 
friends, 

That is to say, Bruce persuaded himself 
that he had misjudged and underesti- 
inated the man, and he, Glave, was pleas- 
antand friendly with Bruce—and bated 
hita worse than ever. 

He knew all Bruce’s affairs as well, per- 
haps better than Broce knew them bim- 
self. Knew all about his counection with 
Deborah Blunt, and certainly more about 
that lady than did Bruce, who had no idea 
that Glave had even made her acquaint- 
ance, 

Little did he guess, as he examined the 
menu, that Mr. Glave was aware of Jess’ 
existence, knew her name, and was re 
solved to discover everything relating to 
Bruce’s engagement. 

In short, if anyone had said to Bruce, 
“This man, who sits opposite you, with the 
pleasant smile, hates you like poison, is 
even tothis moment longing to stick a 
large-size dinner-knife into you, and, not 





being able to do so, in the present unnat-— 
Ural state of society, is secretly watching | 


and waiiing for an opportunity to utterly 
ruin you, body and soul,’”’ Bruce would 
bave laughed, and goue on choosing the 
Ginner, in utter scorn and incredulity. 

The dinner was ordered and begun, and 
Mr. Glave commenced to amuse and eén- 
tertain his companion. He had all the 
gossip of the clabs and drawing-rooms at 
his hoger-endas, 
Sasiest and most effective manner. 

Bat Bruce was not easy to entertain. He 
was absent-minded and moody, and now 


and again Glave found that Bruce was not 
€ven listening. Then he wenton another 
ack, and talked turf Bruce woke uf 
& time, then grew mooitly and abstracted 
&2fain. 

“I shall sell my horses,’’ he said, rather 


abruptly. 


and he related it in the | 


Mr. Glave affected surprise. 

“Really! That’s a pity, isn’t it? You've 
one or two good things, haven’t you ?’ 

Bruce nodded. 

“J think so; but I shall sell, all the 
same.” 

“Tired of it?” 

Bruce was too honest and downright to 
accept the pleasant suggestion. 

“No; can’t afford it,’”’ be said, laconi- 
cally. 

“Bad time to sell, now,” said Glave, 
thoughtfully. “I don’t know whether 
you care fora partner, Ravenburst,’’—he 
eyes Bruce watchfully—“but if you don’t 
object, Idon’t mind going halves with 
you in the stable.”’ 

Brace shook bis head. 

“Thanks, all the same,” he said. ‘It’s 
very good of you; but—well, the fact is, I 
can’t afford even the baif. They'll have 
to go——” He paused and filled his 
glass. 

Now, be it understood that Bruce was 
not a “Drinkist.”’ 

He vould take his sbare at most times, 
but he always stopped well on the right 
side of the line; but, to-night, it must be 
admitted, he had allowed the walter—and 
Glave—to fill his giass too frequently. 

“The fact is, Glave, 1 am stone-broke, 
end I’ve got to pull up, pull up short.” 

Mr. Glave pricked up his ears. This did 
not sound as if Lord Ravenhurst were go- 
ing to restore the Clansmere fortunes by 
marrying an heiress. Had anything gone 
wrong? What had happened ? 

“I’m awfally sorry,’ be said, and said 
no more then, but changed the subject, 
and ordered another bottle of champagne. 

“No more for me,’ said Bruce; but, in 
the course of conversation, Mr. Glave 
filled his triend’s glass again. 

Bruce pushed his glass away presently, 
the dinner came to a conoiusion, and the 
two men adjourned to the smoking room. 

It is one of the most comfortable in 
London- quiet, snug, and cosy;and Bruce 
leant back and emoked a huge cigar, and 
tried to listen to Glave’s amusing chat, 
and to forget Jess. But he could not. His 
heart was full, and—what was worse—bis 
brain was clouded by the wine, 

Mr. Glave watched him. 

“Heard about young Grandison ?” he 
asked. 

“No; oh, I suppose you mean that he has 
gone to smash,” replied Bruce, ‘Poor 
devil!’ 

“Not a bit of it,” said Glave, witha 
laugh. “He was up a tree, and a lofty 
ose; but be ia all right now. Going to 
marry old Goldpath’s daughter—Gold path, 
the millionaire, you know.”’ 

Bruce nodded. 

“Lucky young beggar, continued Mr. 
Glave. ‘By-the-bye, Ravenhurst, there 
was a rumor that you—were goingin for 
the matrimonial stakes,’ he ventured ina 
casual wey. 

Bruce’s face darkened, and he smoked 
furiously. 

‘Rumor lies,’’ he said, curtly. Then he 
sighed. ‘Il am not going to marry, now,’’ 
he said, almost to himself. 

“I beg your pardon for mentioning it 


‘“‘There’s no need,’’ said Bruce with a | 


“The fact is——"’ No, he could not 


sigh. 





some of the irregular corps out there, 
Glave, you know everything; help me, 
will you ?” 

Glave nodded gravely. 

“I'll find outthe best thing,’ he said. 
“That is, if you are serious,”’ 

“I am serious,” responded Bruce, al- 
most flercely. 

“And when?” began Glave; but Bruce 
cut in more quietly. 

“At once; as soon as possible.” 

“And you prefer roughing it with a lot 
of halfdrilied ragamoffins to matri- 
mony?" said Glave softly. 

Broce nodded and lovked back at him 
almost angrily. 

“I have told you,"’ he said. “I shall 
never marry. That’s final. ‘Yes! I'll 
get a berth abroad, somewhere where 
there’s a chance of a scrimmage; and per- 
haps I sball bave the luck’’—‘to find a 
stray bullet,” he was going to say; but he 
checked himself, and looked round with a 
sigh, and that peculiar restlesaness which 
misery and champagne are certain to pro- 
duce. 

Glave rose. 

‘Let us have some ecarte,”’ he said, and 
led the way Into the card-room., 

Late that night—or, rather, early the 
next morning—Mr. Glave acoompanied 
Lord Ravenhurst to Park Lane, saw bim 
safely housed, and then turned homeward 

But, at the end of the street, in Chelsea, 
In which his rooms were, he paused, and 
turned down towards the river. It was a 
fine night, and the much-maligned, but 
still majestic, Thames flowed bravely 
beneath a clear moon. 

Mr. Glave got as far as Westminster 
Bridge, and stood there, leaning againat 
the parapet, and looking into the river. 

His brain was bard at work, and he was 
going over and over again the few preg- 
nant words Bruce bad spoken. 

“The match is off, for some reason or 
other,’’ he murmured to himeelf. ‘And 
he meansto go. After all, it’s the beat 
thing he can do—the fool.”’ 

He took a few steps, and then leant over 
the bridge, again thinking of Bruce, De- 
borah of the Miss Newton—the girl Lord 
Ravenhurst was,after all, not going to 
marry, and striving to hit upon rome way 
of gratifying bis hate. 

“As likely as not, he'll get shot or die of 
some fever. and there will be an ehd of 
my Lord Ravenburst,’’ he muttered. ‘1 
wish I had the shooting of him. How 
mad Deborah will be when he gives her 
the slip.” 

He laughed at the thought. 

“Anyhow, he will be freeot her. He 
was not such a fool as to marry her——”’ 

He repeated this to himself once or 
twice; then, suddenly, the germ of an idea 
sprang into his mind. 

It was only a germ, a suggestion, one of 
those nebulous freaks of the imagination 
which are bornin active braings like Mr. 
Glave’s. 

He walked on quickly to the end of the 
bridge, then came back slowly, his bead 
bent, his teeth gnawing softly at his lips, 
his eyes glancing this way and that. 

He was thinking bard. Thinking as the 
inventor thinks, whois running an idea 
to the ground; and,suddenly,the germ ex- 


| panded Into a scheme, a plot, which, for 
an instant, seemed so wild, 80 improbaple, | 


speak of bis love and his ruined hopes, | 


lest of allin aclub smoking room. ‘No, 


I shall never marry,’’ he went on, after | 


the pause. ‘*That’s acertain thing.’’ 


“What will you do, then? But I hope | 


things are not 80 bad as you think,’’ 

“They couldn’t be worse,’’ said Bruce, 
gloomily. What sball I do? I’il tell 
you!’ Hesat up, witha flush on his faces, 
a resoluie look in his eyes. ‘I'll get into 
some service abroad.”’ 

He lit another cigar, and reached forthe 
iced brandy and soda which Mr. Glave 
bad considerately ordered- but did not 
drink—and bis hand trembled slightly. 

“By George, it’s come to me like a flash 
of lightning! 1 can’t get back into our 
own service; but I can volunteer for some 
of the rows that are going on abroad.”’ 

Mr. Glave, from the corner of his pale 
eyes, watched him. 

“That's true,” hesaid. There's the Cape 
and Abyssinia, and several other places 


where a cavairy man would be more than | 


welcome; but I hope it won’t come to that, 


Kavenburst!"’ 
“Why not?’’demanded Bruce, sharply 


“What is the use of my sticking bere? 
I’m sick of it all! I shall be giad to get out 
of it. Why didn’t I think of it before?’ 

“Pert aps there wasn’t so much reason 
for y hinking of it? suggested 
(:iave 

iN ames? ~i Bruce, W nha a rea 
“BE veryth ng was bright enoug! a tew 
days ago! Butnow everything Is changed! 
Never mind that, though. Yes; I'll enter 


| that he laughed aloud, but softly. 


Then, as he mentally caressed the thing, 





it grew more plausibieand probable, and | 


suddenly he stopped, and struck the cop. 
ing with hia hand. 


| told you | meant it. 


5 


trouble only roused the epirit of defiance, 
anc the desireto forget that trouble in 
action. 

If Bruce had been a working man, he 
would bave sat down to his profession and 
drowned hls sorrows with work; as he 
bad nothing in the world to do, he flew at 
onos, and of necessity, so to speak, to what 
is called pleasure. 

It ls not an agreeable task to relate this 
epoch in Bruce’s life, but the reader has 
got totake him for better or for worse; 
and there is no denying that just now 
Bruce was at his worst. 

All the good resolutions of whieh he had 
spoken to Jens, there by the river, were 
forgotten or wilfully thrast aside; he had 
lost ber, and what did it matter whether 
he were good or bed, or what became of 
him! 

There wasa race meeting that day, and 
he went down tolt. Some of the fastest of 
bis set were there, and he was weloomed 
enthusiastically. 

He appeared to be in the wildest spirits, 
he betted heavily, he drank freely, he 
talked and laughed as if he had not a care 
on his mind, and was utterly reckless, 
Glave was there, and Bruce greeted him 
cordially. 

Glave attached himself to him, made 
bimself remarkably pieasant, and when- 
ever Bruce was inciined to fall intoa Ht 
of moodiness roused him and kept bim 
going. 

Bruce won a little money, and the party 
returned to town on a four-in-hand, be- 
longing to one of ite members, in most 
hilarious spirits. A day thus begun could 
only have one ending. 

Dinner at the club was followed by a 
visit to the Empire, which, In iteturn, was 
succeeded by carda, continued until an ex- 
ceedingly late hour, 

Bruce played recklesaly, and still won. 
Mr. Glave backed him, and was close at 
bis elbow all the night, and, without 
seeming todo #80, watched him closely; 
studied him, would, indeed, be the better 
word, 

He noted Bruce’s way of carrying him- 
self, listened iatently to the tones of his 
voice, repeated, inaudibly, little phrases 
and tricks of speech which Bruce was 
given to; even took a mental note of the 
color of Bruce’s hair, and the way it was 
parted. If be had been going to paint his 
picture, be could not have studied bim 
more carefally. 

When the evening was finished, and 
Bruce, hot and flushed, with restless eyes, 
and that look which a man wears when he 
is off his balance, rose to yo, Glave re- 
marked casually, that if Bruce were in- 
clined to walk home he would go with 
him. 

The two men left the club arm in arm; 
Ossie, Bruce’s own perticalar friend, 
would have accompanied them, but Gruoe, 
obfuscated as be waa, would not permit it. 

“You go bome; it’s late,’ he sald; and 
he and Glave went on alone, 

On their way, Glave chatted about noth- 
ing in particular for some Umea, then he 
said, as if he had just remembered it— 

“Ob, about that idea of yours last night, 
Ravenburat, wae itall moonshine, or were 
you serious?’’ 

Bruce put his hand to 
looked at bim absently. 

“| mean about your obtaining some ser- 
vice abroad.”’ 

“You, | was serious,’’ repiied Bruce; “] 
What the deuce else 


his head, and 


is there for me to do? Why do you 
| ask ?”’ 
“Qh, because I think I can help you,’ 


sald Glave, “I’vealriend out in Africa, 


who js high up in the Border force there, 


“] will, Pll do it! I'll rie it!’ he 
muttered, and there was so vivid a flush | 
upon bis usually pale face, so strange a 
lightin his faintly colored eyes, that a | 
policeman who bad been watching him | 
from the other side of the road, crossed | 
over. 


“Now then, sir,’’ hesaid, gruffly. 
ter be getting home,” 


| you. 
“Bet | 


But Mr. Glave, instead of being offended, | 


stared at the constable av if he did not see 
him, then smiled, and, with anod and a 
short laugh, said pleasant! y— 

“Quite right, Robert! Yes, I'll go home.” 
And, with the amile still on his face, he 
walned brisky away. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


T is wonderful how Satan helps his 
| servants. Hruce, all unconsciously 
negan to help Glave in bis plot right 
away 
He woke the next morning witb a burn- 
gy hea at sene f misery whict 
“a s as cr OA fT w )e 
re ‘ 
ae pis t 
ess & Jes “ at was the way 
“ Clanesmeres;and they were to 
etrong t ecast down by adversity, and 


He'd give you a commission sharp enough; 
in fact he'd be only too Jolly glad to get 
You #66, you're rather a distinguish- 
ed soldier, and cutout for their line of 
business.” 

Bruce looked at him eagerly. 

“You think he'd have me?’ he said. 
“Je there any chance of fighting?" 

“Sure he'd have you,"’ reaponded Giave; 
“and there’s certain to be fighting over 
there presently, and ifthey are not at it 


already; there’s always some kind of a 
scrimmage going on, and you can get 
plenty of amurement; for, | suppose, it 
would be amusement to yor I don't care 
for fighting myself, don't understand 
a 
“Pil golf there's «a chance of work,”’ 
said Broce. ‘I'm sick f hanging about 
here: 1 want » f x ° i~y my 
mind, «a Dg g "a nly thing 
| « x 
—,- ° = 
rFwetry DPilema¢ ry we sha 
acon have the respect of nobody 








WINTER DAYS. 





aY Ur. Bb 





Ye autumn days, we mourn thy loess, 
Thy «xiortes all are vanished 

Thy tinted woods and gardens gay, 
By Winter's coming bantshed 

The north wind rages ‘mid the trees, 
(The trees he's just been robbing, ) 

Now shrieking loud as if tn pain, 
Now moaning —sighitng—sobbing 


The doll gray sky, « giant sieve, 
White feathery flakes are sifting, 

They're softly covering o'er the leaves 
That in the paths are drifting. 

You merry beooklet's votce te hushed, 
The tee king's breath hath chilled tt, 

And now my falpest rose ites dead— 
Jack Frost's cold Kiss hath killed tt 


Ob! dreary, cheerless winter days, 
We long for thy awift going 

With all thy rude and botet rous train 
Thy freezing and thy blowing. 

Thy waye are cold and comfortioss, 
No birds are gayly stinging- 

Thy skies are overcast and dark, 
A palrof sadness flinging 


Yet some may pratee thy frigid charms 
May like thetr chill completenesa, 
And «'en prefer thine fee and snow 
To summer bloom and aweetness, 
Kut freely wouid we barter thee 
For days of tropt« 
For singing stream and leaty wood, 
And sunlight warin and tender 


splendor 


To What Pity is Akin. 


HY J. M. Y¥. 








mountains pecaliar to Africa, onder 

the abade of a broad-leveled tropical 
tree, sat a young, slender girl of about 
nineteen, 

W bat beauty she possessed lay chiefly 
ina delicate fairness and refinement; her 
(xpression was gontle, timid, as one soon 
startied; her dreas was a plain, not alto- 
gether well tting one, of black, relieved 
by no color save the white little bands, 
the throat, and the golden inasses of hair. 
To the left, abouta hundred yarde back, 
wasa group ofsmall wooden dweliings, 
forming @ Uny settioment in the wilder 
now, 

The girl's eyes were ewollenand pink 
with the shedding of many recent tears, 
One now and again atill rose and hung on 
her lashes until ehe brushed it away. 

After awhilea woman loaving the settle 
ment came towards her, sat down by ber 
side, took her band In her own, and said, 
kindly: 

“Mary, dear, we have been talking and 
consulting, and we have decided it is best 
for you, for your future, that you should 
pot stay here now your aear father bas 
been called from you."’ The girl covered 
her face and began to sob. ‘Friendless 
you are not here, but you have no rela 
thona, You have in England. We are 
sorry to let you go, dear, but you are not 
made for this rough lifeany more than 
he was. What do you say, Mary ?’’ 

“That you are right. Itis best that I 
should go. I am useless, | can do nothing, 
while I have an aunt in England who may 
love meé for my father’s sake."’ 

“Untilehe learns,’’ patting the girl's 
baad, ‘to love you, darling, for your own. 


A THE footof one of those flat topped 


It will not be long before she does Had 
you been another sort of girl, Mary, we 
who love you, would say stay here. It's | 
a rough life, but honeat, 

“Agsit is, your 6ducation fits you for 
higher things—at least a more cultured 
existence. Mary, your father was a 


scholar, it was madness bis casting his iot 
with oura.”’ 

“Yet he did his part,’ exclaimed the girl, 
resenting any blame reflected upon her 
dead parent. 

‘More than his part. 
horse that does ite duty until it drope 
Will you come in, dear? They would like 
to speak to you.” 

Wearily the girl arose, and togeiher they 
returned to (he settlement. 

Morton Charteris, a scholarly man, who 
from nv other cause than Inability to fight 
his way, fearing to become one of those 
who ‘‘go to the wall,’’ while the fittest sur 
vive, had, some three years previously, 
cast his lot with others who had settled in 
Africa. 

A widower with one daughter of, he 
feared, delicate constitution, he had built 
much upon the life in the open air, the 
dry climate, and an existence not cram ped 
by conventionalities 

But 


upon one thing be had falled to 
reckon—the weak so rarely do, mistak « 
“ f a s * 
a 1A n 
al gaine w a 1a 4 
une while then there had been a sud 


. 


| den collapse, a failure of the heart's action, 
and Morton Charteris was laid to rest in ' 
_ the African land, leaving Mary alone. 


Allin the settlement were her frends, 
but it was by no means» thriving settle 


| ment, and taking it into grave coneiders- 


tion, it had been deemed bert for the girl 


to realize what she could from Morton | 


Charteris’ belongings, and return to the 


old country where dwelt ber aunt, Mra. 


Stanhope, ber father’s sister. 

In tne old land she might make ase of 
the advanced education she possessed, for 
Morton Charteris had delighted in teach 


ipg Mary those scholarly branches in 
which he would bave guided ason had one 
| been granted him. 


When her father's belongings had been 


| disposed of, the amount realized was smail, 
_potewithetanding that they had realized 


well for ‘the orphan's sake." 
Then Mary gathered her own little effects 


| logether, and started in a bullock. wagon 


| to the coast, under 


| facing 


the care of Stephen 
Mekthorp, who had undertaken to see her 
safely on board, en route for Engiand. 

It wasa trying moment to poor Mary, 
the vast—vast, to her—wnkown 
world, alone. If this were so when she 
turned her back on the settlement, how 
jauch greater was it when sbe foand her- 
“it on board once more the big ship on 
the great waters, Africa receding from ber 
view, Stephen Mekthorp but a speck, and 


| not a friend near, nor for tbe momént any 
| she would wish to wake such ? for Mary's 
; 


| houances 
' 


had only gone to second-class; 


| earcely that, but no one in the settlement 


would have let the gentile, timid gir! go 
steerage, while Stephen Mektborp had 
interviewed the captain, laid the case be- 
foro bim, and asked him to see no harm 
came to her, 

Now it so happened that on this trip 
there was a very rowdy setin the second- 
ciass, Drinking and cards going all day 
nearly, anc until the lighta were ordered 
putatnight Mary sirunk away paie and 
frightened into a corner, anxious for the 
darkness, then forthe day. 

Whenon deck she sat apart, gazing 
northward, sadiy tried, and anxious in 


| thinking of what awaited her there, 





Every day she got thinner, more hollow | 
cheeked, until the doctor, a kind-hearted 
man, who had never caused suffering to | 
buman being or animalin his life, hada 
conversation with the captain, wheu, save 
for meals, Mary was given the privilege of | 
coming on the first-clasa deck. 
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voice fell a ilttle, ‘it seems very long, 
neverthe!lesa,”’ 

“You are so much alone, You have 
been ill, perhaps? or had trouble ?”’ 

The tears came with a rush to Mary’s 
eyes, and overflowed. 

‘Pardon me,” ejaculated the young fel- 
low, deeply penitent. “Pray forgive my 
thoughtlesaness. I have aroused sad mem 
ories. You bave lost someone who is 
dear ?’’ 

“My fatber,’’ murmured Mary, in & low 
tone. “His grave isin Africa. 1 am leav- 
ing it to see if | may find friends in Eng- 
land. I may not one, for—I am poor, and 
that makes eo much difference.” 

Perhaps it was unintentionally, but her 
giance strayed to the lady passengers, 
someof her own age, seated on deck- 
chairs, working and reading, about the 
deck. 

“I see,’ smiled the young fellow, ‘‘you 
know the world. But for the very reason 
we know it, we must not mind it.”’ 

Then, possibiy thinking it wise such a 
topic should not be continued, he referred 
to the book she was reading, and so drifted 
off into other channels, 

The time was running on, when the cap- 
tain appearing in sight, her companion 
moved away. 

“Please remember, Mr. Poingdestre, 
that young lady is under my special care,”’ 
rewarked the captain, smiling. 

‘She will come to no harm through me, 
captain.” 

“I am aware of it, or I should have in- 
terrupted you before. Still, she isa gentie, 
lonely, sensitive little thing, and—well,’’ 
witha merry twinkle, ‘there are many 
less good looking than you. You under- 
stand ?' 

“Nonsense, captain. 
speak to ber. 


Someone must 
If the women will not, we 


mo uat.”’ 

“Well, no; I think not. Get the women 
." 

“Lean’t 1 wish I could.” 


Talking to her himseif was not the way 
todoit. There were few young men on 
board; the officers were ail married, so it 
came about Mary was more tabooed than 
ever. 

More scornful or cold glances were shot 
at ber; more of those petty insults, of 
which the average woman alone is capa- 
bie, leveied. 

“Upon my word, it’s too bad how your 
sex treats that young girl,’’ remarked 
John Poingdestre to a lady passenger of 


Very timidly she availed herself of it, | middie age, one evening on deck, “I 
and soon found, if betier in station, the | can’t understand it”’ 


passengers were very littie so in be 
bavior. 

The captain, king of the vessel, bad 
every rightto do what he pleased, they 
supposed, in regard toitand the passen- 
gers, but his authority did not extend to 
making them more than patronize this 
second-class im portation. 

From that patronage Mary sbrunk almost 
as much as from the talk and rowdy be 
havior of the others, 

Some stared, some of the men ogled the 
timid girl until at times Mary stole baek 
over the border line of sociality, 
prayed the journey were euded, or 
she were ended herself, Nota friend had 
she to say one kind word, to cheer her, to 
addzsess her as an equal. Wait. 

One aftern:on, when the second-class 
were more noisy than usual, poasibly 


| owing to the heat, for they were nearing 


the line, Mary came aft, and taking her 
usual seat as retired as possible, began to 
read. 

Bat her thoughts soon wandered; the 
biller uncertainty of her future; of what 
her reception would be by the only rela- 
tion she possessed, weighed on her. Her 


| eyes turned wistfully towards the north, 


| and they swam in 
It is the high-bred | 


i 
| 


tears. Her 
seemed better off than she. 


Then she started, and looked up, a faint 


father 


| pink snffusing ber cheek, for a voice, 





frank, pleasant, with aring of sympathy 
her craving heart detected, as swiftly as a 
starving dog the vicinity of food, bad ad- 
dressed her. 

“A lovely day, ie it not? Awfully hot, 
though. But we are going ahead capi- 
tally.”’ 

It wase first class passenger, a young 
fellow of about eight and twenty, dressed 
in a costume suited to the tropical heat, but 
of plain, almost rough description. 

His face was well featured, with eome- 
thing of the ingenuous, light heartedness 


of the boy, the grave inner, reflective 
depths of the man. The bair was nut 
brown, the eyes of a golden hazel. 
I @ Was something at that moment s« 
ver . 1 A ailractive in those eyes ik 
y girl, thata giad, grateful light 
eaj 6d into ber wh, aud ehe answered 


“Yea, so the captain told me; but,’’ her 


“Because you are a man. If she were 


of your sex you would undertand,”’ 


and | 


“No, by Jove! 
ous,”’ 

“Thank you. If we do not care for her 
acquaintance, you men make up to her 
for it.’ 

“That’s untrue, 
them try.”’ 

“Only you are favored, Mr. Poing- 
desire,’ witha meaning laugh. ‘You 
should be proud of your conquest, |’m 
sure. Her thin, pale face grows quite 
animated when you approach.”’ 

Jobn Poingdestre fiushed to the root of 
his hair. He knew it was true. 

“How Christian you women can be. 
You make men desperate,’’ he exclaimed. 
“I often wonder Judas Iscariot’s work 
was not done by a woman.” 

“Mr. Poingdestre!’’ 

“I said you made men do desperate 
things, and say them, too,’’ he laughed, 
moving away. ‘You have proved it.” 

“My dear mamma,’’ said the lady’s 
daughter, taking bis piace, ‘if you g0 on 
in this fashion you'll drive him away alto- 
gether.”’ 

“No bad thing either. A very low bred 
young man. He knows his right level.” 

“That would not matter if there were 
more to flirt with on board, but there 
aren't. Janet says that the second-class 
sounded far more lively.” 

“Are you talking of Mr. Poingdestre?”’ 
asked the captain, coming up. 

“For want of a better subject,” replied 
the lady. “Do you know who heis? A 
com wmission agent, or——”’ 

“A member of the Self-Admiration So. 
ciety ?’ giggied the daughter. 

‘That is about it,” laughed the captain. 
“A prig, isn’t he? Can you ladies keep a 
secret 7” 

W bat woman ever lived who owned she 


Men are more gener- 


because she'll uot let 


together. 

Two days after that, John Poingdeatre, 
meeting the lady on the deck, said, pleas 
antiy 

Mrs. Arvilie, did I not say women can 


Inake men do desperate things? | 
asked Mies Charteris to be 


she bas consented.’ 


have 
iny wife, and 





“You! Well, 1 never! Youre mad, 
Mr. Poingdestre! I should imagine she 
bas!" 

That same evening they reached Grays. 
send. Love, like influenza, often takes us 
unawares. So it had come to Mary Char. 
teria. 

From the gratitude she experienced at 
Jon Poingdestre’s addressing her, grew 
swiftly his formiog a portion of her 
dreams, to a lighter beart during the day, 
and an tager desire to sesing him again 
with the question ever on her tongue, 
“Will become? Shall I see him? Will 
he come ?”’ 

And he always did come. Just fora 
brief space at first, then for longer, ce 
fiant of the captain’s approach. And then, 
Mary never very clearly understood how 
it came about, but he bad asked her to be 
his wife, 

His wife! What an electric tremor ran 
through ber. Had sbe heard aright? She, 
who bad deemed herself one of the most 
miserable of giris—could it be she was 
among the happieet? She, who had feit 
so alone, was the whole universe filled 
with companionsbip and love? 

How modestly, how full of trathful pas- 
sion ber eyes had sparkled, as lifting 


them to his face a moment, she had 
answered : 

“I love you! How could I help it? You 
are 80 good.”’ 


From that instant the world was Para- 
dise, 

Jobu Poingdestre saw her on shore at 
Gravesend, and safely into the train to 
Belstead, Suffolk, where her aunt resided, 
noting well the address. 

“I hope they will receive you kindly, 
dear,’’ he remarked, as he held ber band; 
“but remember it is only for atime. Soon 
I’1l fetch my little wife.” 

Then the guard cried, “Stand back,”’ the 
train throbbed and shrieked out of the 
station, and they were separated. 

* * . 7 * aa 

“I’m sure, Mary, itisa very good thing 
you have got a young fellow to love and 
take care of you. I really don’t know how 
you would bave get on here in England, 
where Ralph says everything is congested 
—a Lundred applicants or more after one 
piace. 

Times are bad for everybody. Ralph 
finds it hard enough to make both ends 
meet, I can tell you. It’s the children— 
they are so expensive. I ask myself at 
times if life’s worth living? I should 
have thought you far better off—at least 
Ralph thinks so, from what he bas heard 
of it, in Africa,” 

So Aunt Stanhope, in fretful, depressed 
tones, as she nursed the fifth arrival. She 
had received Mary by no means unkindly, 
but the Juggernaut of the Great City—the 
fever of living and striving to keep one’s 
head above water, and live as one’s neigh- 
bor appeared to—had her already in its 
grasp, and the cry often did arise, ax it 
does to others. ‘Is life worth it? 

Mary compressed her lips; the arrow 
seemed to enter her soul. She made no 
retort, for she knew her aunt did not mean 
it as unkindly as it sounded, but it was 
hard to bear. She knew, too, that her 
aunt wasbut the mouthpiece of her bus- 
band, which made it yet barder, 

“Indeed, if is had been thought 80, | 
would have reminded aunt,’”’ she replied; 
‘but the conclusion was quite the con- 
trary. I had no friends beyond the settie 
ment where | coulda do nothing, while 
here | had—a relation.”’ 

Perhaps, unconsciously, she laid a slight 
bitter stress on the last word. Mra. Stan- 
hope, husbing the fretful fifth, did not fit 
the cap. 

“As to relations, I don’t think they aré 
much good nowadays,” she exclaimed. 
‘*Ralph’s do not help him a bit. I am sure 
they might; and | know they could.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Mary, “inde.d I would 
not be aburthen upon you. That was 
never my intention. I can work, and sm 
willing to. Already I would have begun 
to look for something to do, only—only—! 
don’t think under—under the circum- 
stances, 1 ought, do you? 1 have to con- 
sider John now.” 

Sné spoke with modest hesitation; ® 
blush rose to her cheek. 

“Oh, child,” tothe fretfal fifth, ‘‘do be 
quiet. You worry out my life. 1 really, 
Mary, don’t know whether to congratulate 


| you or not, upon the chance of marriage 
could not. Three heads were bent nearer | 


It’s all very well if there’s money; but 
just see me, looking ten years older, | am 
sure, than Iam, By the way, you bave 
not told m6 what Mr. Poingdestre is’? ! 
hope he is well-to-do, and can keep yo" 
nicely.’’ 

A startied expression came into Mary ® 
face as that of one who suddenly reco’ 


| lects an important matter previously {0r- 


i tack 
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gotten. “I—I don’t know what he is, 
aunt He never told me,” she said. 

“You don’t know? He’s little better 
than s stranger to you!” cried Mrs. Stan- 
hope. “Why, whatever do you mean? 
Engaged ycurself to one you know noth- 
ing of, Mary?” 

“It—it was very silly of me not to ask, 
aunt,” nervously; “bat he was so nice, 
and a gentlemen.” 

“Gentieman! A cloak for any scoun- 
drel. Write at once to him, my dear, and 
ascertain. Where does he live ?’’ 

“J—I'm afraid I don’t know that either,” 
replied poor Mary. 

“What, you are only aware of bis nime, 
which may be faise, and that he wasa 
fellow passenger ?"" 

“«{—] fear, aunt, that is all | am aware 
of,” tremulously. “It was very foolish I 
did not ask. I ought to have done.” 

“He ought to have told you, had he 
been honorable.” 

“Hono:able ?” Mary, all flushed, spoke 
quickly enough now. “Iam sure he is 
that, aunt. I would never believe wrong 
of bim never.” 

“Then why doesn’t he write, Mary? 
Three days you have been here and not a 
word. When Ralph was engaged to me 
he wrote twice a day.”’ 

“I can’t tell. He said he would write. 
Something must prevent him, but—I’ll 
never mistruat John; I couldn’t.”’ 

“Well, Mary, you have put matters quite 
in a different light. I hope things will 
tarn out well, I’m sure. But I fear you’!l 
find when men mean what they say, they 
don't leave a girlin ignorance of the ad- 
dress by which to find them. On board 
ship men flirt and make sillies of girls just 
to pass the time.” 

Mary made no reply. She feit too in- 
dignant, and the subject dropped. But 
what was Mary to say and do when nearly 
three weeks passed and John Poingdestre 
made no sign? Had he been playing with 
her? Mr. Stanhope’s inruendoes and 
covert sneers showed, he believed so, also 
that Mary was a tax upon them. 

“I'll leeve. I'll get something to do. 
I'll leave at onee,"” thought Mary, seated 
at her bedroom window looking fortb, 
like Sister Ann, but seeing noone coming. 
“Uncle insulte me; I cannot bear it. I'll 
go, even if I have to bea servant. And— 
and John—oh! I can’t believe it yet—I 
can’t.”’ 

“Good gracious me!” he ejaculated. 
“My dear, the new Baronet has taken pos- 
session of the Rowans at iast, Sir Edward 
J. P. O'Mara, who was abroad when his 
cousin died, you know. But, what the 
deuce does he want with me?” 

“My future wife, if you please, Mr. 
Stanhope,” said a pleasant voice from the 
drawing room. 

At that instant Mary came across the 
lawn languidly. Then, abruptly, sbe was 
flying forward with sparkling eyes and 
extended bands 

“John, John, I knew you would come.” 

“Mary, this is Sir Edward O’ Mara.” 

That afternoon, the weather being fine, 
the Stanhopes took tea under the Japanese 
umbrella im the garden. The lawn was 
littered with babiea Mary had gouve to 
one who had come to grief, when the hand- 
maid, coming through the open glass 
doors of the drawing-r om, banded Mr. 
Stan hope a visiting-card. 

“It is my John! Aren’t you?’ 
cried. 

“Most certainly, darling,’ looking 
brightly, fondly into her face. “Edward 
John Poingdestre, who has to take the 
O'Mara name witb the title, but ever—ever 
fo you, my Mary, John Poingdestre, who 
realized, so fortunately for his happiness, 
‘To what pity is akin.’” 


Rather Dangerous. 


a. L. 


She 
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“\ HAT an idea! You'll never get 
any one to do it, Lil.’’ 
“On, yes, i shall! I know just 
the girl.” 
“Who? Do tell me.” 
“Can’t you guess ?"’ 
“No.” 





“You!” 

“Me!” I tairly screamed. 

“Yes, you. Now listen, Bertha. You're 
just the girl for Duncan; I’ve always 
thought so, and I know you both weil. 





Duncan is as 
“On, my dear girl, just as if i didn't 
anow everything bat Duncan 8 aI 
sn’t, and war ar * mt - ist as 
OUgh any girl w take that sort o! 
thing on trust, and not jadge for herself, 


before she went all the way out to India 
to marry a man!’ 


“Bertha, darling, don’t get excited ? | 


Please do think thie matter over seriously, | “lovely gray eyes” to the handsome face 


and try and see its advantages. Here, | 
will give you bis letter to read, and leave 
you for a little; do try and like the | 
idea.” | 
I read the letter,and can’t say | was 
much impressed, but as it explains the | 
position of affairs, here it is: | 


Dear Ovp Li.—I am writing to ask a! 
favor of you, but first you must promise | 
you won’tthink me perfectiy med, as | | 
solemnly assure you I am in earnest. We 
have always been pals, havent we? And | 
I think you know exectly what sort of fel. | 
low lam. Do you remember you used to | 
say that the reason so many people are un- 
beppily married is because the man | 
always persists in choosing the girl be | 
failsin love with, without considering 
whether she has the qualities necessary to 
make him a good wife? I remember you 
once said, ‘‘Men would be far happier if | 
they would let their sisters choose their 
wives for them.” Well, I want to 
get married, and I have resolved to | 
give your wise maxims a trial. Perhaps 
I may be rather acold sort of fellow, | 
but, anyway, | have never wanted to 
marry any of the girls about here. Will 
you choose a wife for me from among your 
English gir! friends, and place the case 
clearly before ber? Tel! herall you know 
of me as regards character, di#position, 
etc., also that I am 29 years of age, weil 
off, tall, and, | believe, passably good 
looking. 1 should like her to be pres 
entable in appearance, the reat 1 leave to 
you. We might exchange photos, only 
mine would be no good, as they areali old | 
ones, and | know you have no decent ones 
at homes. I need hardly add that though 
it is a dangerous experiment, I will do all 
in my power to make it turn out s suc- 
cess, and whoever trusts berself to me. 
shall never have cause to regret it if lcan 
help it. Let me know a® son as you can, 
and believe me, your affectionate brother, 

“Duxcas Eastwoop.”’ 


After all, it is rather a good idea, I think, | 
original, if notbing else; bat somehow I | 
wouldn’t liketo takethe risk. On the 
other hand, I’ve no home, now that dad’s | 


gone, and only a poor littie $20 a year to | 
live on. 

Lil’s awfully good and kind, but I can’t 
stay here forever; her husband mast think | 
me a nuisance as it ia. I -ball bave to go | 
out as a governeas, and here's a chance of | 
marrying &@ man who is rich, handsome, 
kind-hearted, and of whom every one | 
speaks well, | don’t care for any one else, 
Shall I chance it? 

Well, 1 didafterall [had no onein 
the world to advise me but Liland her 
husband, and they both thoughtit a de. 
sirable match. 

They said we were made for each other, 
put I believed in their innermost heart of 
bearts they think Duncana bit too good 
forme. My photo was sent out, and my 
future husband deigned to say that ‘lI! ! 
was anything like my photo, he loved me 
already !’’ 

I think it was rather sneaky of him not 
sending one of his, but he has been min- 
utely described to mé, and is going to 
wear a white gardenta in bis buttonhole 
when he meets me at Calcuttz. 

He has a good postin the Indian Civil 
Service, and lives in Calcutta in the cold 
weather and Simia in the hot, so I shall 
have a good time. 

Lil rigged me out, and pecked me off, 
and as for me—weli, | think I shail like 
him, and I mean to try anyway. 

We have passed Port Said, and very 
soon we aball resech Aden. Every one on 
board is so kind to me. 

] shall never forget arriving at Aden, a 
horrid looking place wilh iow white 
houses against a dreary beckground of 
rocks, and no trees or fowers to be seen. 

An interesting man came on beard at 
Aden. He is tali and broad, with a kind 
fsce and dark eyes, and such @ lovely 
beard and moustache. (I think I rather 
like beards, that horrid Duncan i# ciean 
shaven.) 

I ougbtn’tto be thinking avout men. 


Ob, dear! I wonder if I have done right 
1 beard thia new man sek the captain, in 
whose charge | am, whether he might be 

| introduced to agiri on Deard. 

“W bich one?’ asked the cap ‘ain. 

“J think she is in your chargé,” said the 
man; *‘atall, slight giri, wits wely gray 
ey 6s. 

He must bave ‘ neé 

re 2 
a 1 ra a 
awk Wara ‘ad 

Mies Carr—Mr . gere a 
stood before meé with the ma a“ ame 
on board at Aden 

| got red, and bardly dared to raise my 


' cried. 


above me. 
‘Mise Carr, I know a friend of yours in 


Calcutta, Duncan East wood.”’ 

I got redder. How much did he know? 
How could I tell him I was going to marry 
a man I had never seen ? 

“Oh, yes,” I stammered; “I am going to 
stay fora few days with his sister, Mra 
Osborne, in Calcutta. Do you know her?’ 


“Yea, slightly,” be answered. ‘Rather | 


a long way to go for a visit of a few days, 


| tent 162” 


(There was an awkward pause; I simply 
couldn't tell him the trath. ) 

‘Oh!’ 1 sald carelessly, ‘I have other 
plans after that.”’ 

He seemed amused at my confusion; I'm 
sure | looked a perfect fool, and I was 


thankful that just theo another man came | 
up and asked me to join in acricket match | 


they were getting up. 

I have been 80 happy all these days, but 
to-nignt Iam the most miserable girl in 
the world. We shall get to Calcutta to- 


morrow, and | shail be seized on by that | 
odious man with the white gardenia iI | 


shali never love him. I love some one 
eles; and some one else loves me. A few 
hours ago Mr. Rogers asked me to marry 
him, and I told bim all my story. 

I was leaning over the side of the boat 
watching the glorious effects of the moon 


on the dark waters when he came up be- | 


hind me. I hed a white dress on. 

I looked up at him as be stood near, 
and he was looking down at me with a 
look | had never seen ovefore in any 
man’s eyes. Such a world of love was 
there, and all for me! It waa worth liv- 


ing all my 19 years just simply to see that 


look. 


I don't know why I did it, bat I 


| couldn’t keep a great sob: and at that he 


took mein his arms and kissed me pas 
sionately over and over again, as though 
he had lost ail control over himeelf. 


I] tore myself away, and told him as | 


calmly as I could all aboat myseif. 


“I ought to have told you before,” 1 | 


cried, over and over; “but, ob! don’t you 


understand bow bard it was? I thought | 


you would think me such a dreadful girl 


| to uwarry a man I had never seen.” 


**| don’t, dear,”’ he said very gravely “I 
think itis a good idea, and you will find 
all wiil go well.”’ 

“You are heartiess!’’ 
ingly. “You don’t care a bit; you are not 
one bit unhappy.” 

‘My Bertha, it is everything to me to 
know you love me. I don’t think I shbali 
ever be uubappy exsin.”’ 

“You are cruel, heartiess, wickei!’ I 
**] won't listen any more,"’ and be- 
fore he could stop me I ran away, and bere 
lam crying my eyes out, wishing we hed 
all been wrecked in the bay. 

He called me back 


‘Bertha, dearest, iet me expiain.’’ Kut 
I wouldn't listen. 
A strange thing has happened. I went 


on deck this morning and found eévery- 
thing ina bustle and nearly every one 
had gone on shore, | waite! behind pur- 
posely. The captain came up and s*ked 
me whether | could s¢e my friends any- 
where about. 

“No,” I answered, miserably 

He said he was sorry to 866 me looking 
“The gentioman who is to meet 
wear 


80 pais. 
ine is tall and clean shaven, and wil! 
a white gardenia,’’ 1 began. 

we aré, then,’’ interrupted the 
captain, end ifelt rather than saw that 
some one was approaching My knees 
were trembling, | thought I should fail. | 
couldn’t raise my eyes until suddenly a 
deep voice that I knew, ab! yea, and ioved 
too, spoke: 

‘Miss Carr, I think?” 

Siartied, | looked up. The captain 
been called away, and I stood face to face 
with—Mr. Rogers. 

“OW bat does it mean?’ | gasped. 

“It means, my darling, that Il am Dun 
Will you lorgive me tor 


‘Here 


bad 


can Fastwood. 
the deception 7” 

I couldn't speak, and be went on: 

“1 waa impatient to see the dear littie 
girl who bad trusted her future to me, 80 
as I had been iil and was ordered a hoii- 
day, | came W Aden to meet you. 


“Then it struck mel would like Ww see 
what sort of @ little girl you were before 
you knew who | waa Lil was right, you 
were made for, Gear heart Tnen | foand 
you loved me Last night | near Le 
tre ed myse I wanted t 460 
i ~ ¥ j é rié « . Pe 

a - a 
ange 
] (Ke ip, and he t * 4 _ 
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“Are you still afraid of the riek, my 
| Bertha?’ 
| “There will be no risk,” I murmared: 
| “my life will be all sunshine.” 
“And if not,” he broke in gently, “our 
love will belp us through the shadows.” 
The experiment turned outa perfect 
success,and Lilia more than ever con- 
vinced that aman should let his sister 
| choose his wife for him. 





HATED PLATES. —Food is served in one 
of the London restaurants on electrically 
heated plates, so that the guests can eat 
leisurely and still have the viands con- 
tinue warm until the close of the meal. 

RAILWAY SLeerers —Terracotta sieep- 
| 6rs bave been tried on a railway in Japan 
| With satisfactory resulta. The increased 
price of the material is said to be largely 
compensated for by its increased resistance 
to decay. 

Laurs.—Sometimes a lamp wick will get 
very dark and dirty before itis half con- 
sumed. It ls not economy to try and burn 
| it; replace it with a fresh one. The trouble 

and expense are slight, and the increase in 
clearness and brilliancy will repay the 
| extra care. 


| 

| 

| for hen, 

| Scientific and Useful. 
| 

| 

| 


Saitina.—An Italian sea capta.n says 
that he had proved by experience that a 
ship goes faster when her sails ere per- 
forated with a number of holes than when 
they are quite sound. His theory is that 
the force of the wind cannot fairly take 
effect on an inflated sail, because of the 
cushion of lmmovabie air that fille op the 
holiow, 

BLottine Pav.—An ingenious blotting 
pad with which Is incorporated a diction- 
ary of some 14 500 words comprising scien- 
tific and technical 6x pressions of frequent 
eccurrence in our literature, interspersed 
with common classical quotations, has 
Leen devised in HKeilast. The dictionary 
is printed in ciear type, and hes been com- 
piled with great accuracy and judgment. 
Asa writer's companion it seeme specially 
designed for useful service. 

——— ee 


Farm and arden, 


Pure Bagp.-—It is not the cost of the 

pure bred male that should be considered 
| in bi» purchase so much as the additional 
, Value which he will impart to the berd or 
| flock. 
FATTENING.—A short, compact body in 
| @8ow indicates a tendency to fatten, and 
not bring large litters and furnish them 
with miik. Select those with long bodies, 
weil-rounde! ribs and 10 to LZ teats, weil 
spread apart. 


| cried despair. | 


Fresces —Wire fences have been pro- 
ductive of great benefit to farms as they 
corners as is the 
Case with rail fences, As the rail fences 
Vanish there are fewer propagating places 
for weeds. 


ao HOt abound in fence 


Winter Feepine.—On any good farm, 
and under good management, a flock of 
sheep will pay their winter feeding in the 
(sive them lots 
into the 


manure they will tnake 
of straw aod they will convert it 
ricuest kiad of food for crops, 

who ia nots 
Wishes to keep 


Tue Datay—The tarmer, 


dairyman, Lut cows for 


some profil should tlolerale no cow on bis 
farm, if be is bitusell acareful man, which 
falin below 250 pounda of butter or an 
equivalent iu mlik and cheese for each 


year of ber keeping. 

System —Wiien a far:mor hase theory it 
indicates that he ls a -tuinker and te wili- 
ing to advance in his system of farming. 


It ia right lo lest ali theories, but it should 


be done in @ limited manner, Every 
farmer should have an eéxperimenting 
pilot for testing fruits aod vegetables, aa 


these adapted for one farin may not be 


sultatie for the next 
Feeoise For PRoFI(tT it ia difficult for 


the poor farmer to comprehend the vaige 


of high feeding. Kut the sucessful 
farmer who hes an abundance of corn, 
oata, barie¢y, Wheal and ry® grinds his 
grain and feede literaily In the spring 
Lie cattle me out am ‘tnhand slie@k and 
are eougihit for by the butche rhe we 
aré in ; i it returt A ‘ juancUlies 
, f ¢ - 4 et from 
a ‘ a a. 
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About Letters. 

Few people, we imagine, fail to ex- 
perience pleasure in receiving letters. 
Only those perhaps who live a solitary 
life, practically exUed from earliest and 
therefore best friends, and must needs 
carry on their most earnest converea- 
tions through the post, can realize this 
pleasure at its highest; but it ie known 
to all in a greater or less degree. There 
is 80 much hidden possibility in a letter, 
part of the charm of which lies in that 
great truth discovered by Handy Andy, 
that the cream of the correspondence is 
inside. 

Even business-letters have a certain 
fascination so long as they remain a 
sealed book, hiding one knows not what 
store of goodness or il]. But at one’s 
home, where businers cares only occa- 
sionally intrude themselves, and where, 
as in bachelor quarters, domestic joys 
are utter strangers, the postmen’s bur- 
dens are even more welcome than tliat 
early morning sun which seems to give 
one 80 encouraging a start for the day. 
There are those indeed who cannot wail 
till they reach their breakfast-table, but 
must have their letters thrust beneath 
the bed-room door or laid upon their 
pillow, that in their earliest waking 
moments they may be welcomed as it 
were by the ‘‘(i00d mornings’’ of ab- 
sent friends. And how carefully and 
systematically the letters, if there be 
more than one, are selected for reading ! 
The superscriptions are for the most 
part as familiar as the voices of those 
they represent, and audience may there- 
fore be given according to one’s inclina- 
tion. 

Some will greedily seize the envelope 
that contains the most welcome com- 
munication, and forget the others in the 
eagerness of absorbing it. Others, with 
the child's wisdom, will keep the best 
till last, scampering through the minor 
ones witha mind half inattentive be- 
cause it is etill tickled with the pleasure 
of anticipation. That last one has to 
be read deliberately, and all subsidiary 
matters must be got out of the way so 
that there may be nothing else to en- 
chain the attention. It is, moreover, a 
communication to be dwelt upon; and 
the mere trivialities of the morning’s 
post are irksome to attend to while one 
is drawing the whole of the picture sug- 
gested by those closely-written but still 
tou few sentences. 

Sentiment, of course, claims the first 
place in the attractiveness of letters. 
For those who live away from home 
there is a never-failing source of interest 
in the weekly letter that contains so 
many charmingly-trifling details of per- 
sons and places associated with one's 
earliest recollections. No one possessed 
of honest healthy feeling ever quite 
ceases to be home-sick in a greater or 
less degree. 

tisa very fi » doubt, to go 
fe, to | 
come independent and one’s own mast« r, 


out into the w to see es 


to make fresh friends and cultivate new 


pursuits; but, with very few exceptions ' 
, 


| 
' 





| 


‘Lhe old associations which are so inbred 


tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


the flist love is ihe deepest, and one is 
never happier than in the occasional 
flying visits one pays to one’s home and 


in one’s nature that they can never be | 
altogether outgrown, Aod the letter 
from home, which would be so hope- 
lessly dull to everybody but the one for. 
whom it is intended, is full of pleasant | 
little facts and thoughts and touches | 
which grip one far more than the finest | 
periods or most flowing phrases of the 
literary letter-writer. 

The only dark side to the pleasure of | 
receiving Jettere is that it involves the 
necessity of writing them. Even at its | 
best letter-writing is irksome to moat of 
us. There is always the physical exer- | 
tion of writing to be reckoned with, and | 
there can hardly be any person who 


| ever-pervading 
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which makes everything intelligible. A | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTs, 


letter can never be at its best when it is | 
intended for the world, as a public ora- | 
tion can never have the depth and full 
meaning of a private conversation. In 
the most favorable circumstances a 
letter cannot rank with a quiet talk; bat | 
the exigencies of our career often sepa- 
rate us far from those in whom we are 
most deeply interested, and the sending | 
and receiving of letters is the best avail- 
able link between divided friends with 
undivided lives. | 
~mepnemmsipentmetigppianestias 

FAMILY life sustains national life— | 
that is, by lightening the duties that 
would otherwise fall heavily upon the | 
state. No one can compute the degree 
to which the family circile, with its 
influence, anticipates 


does not find this something of a toil. 


plessaptest of employments; but to be 
enjoyed at its full this must be done by 
word of mouth, Just where letter- 
writing is the least toilsoue it is the 
most ineflicient. For the pen will not 
keep up with the ideas that flow from 
one friend putting himself or herself in 
communication with another, and the 
written words convey 80 much less than 
we desire to say. 

Duty-letter-writing is the most bur- 
densome of all, for then the pen halts, 
and the ideas refuse to supply it with 
the work it is waiting to perform, With 
the best of intentions and tha warmest 
sentiment towards those we are ad- 
dressing, there are too often times 
when we cannot in a duty-letter say 
anything that is interesting or anything 
thal seems to be worth the telling. 

If one is living a life of dull routine 
away from one’s home, among people 
unknown to one’s friends, and possess- 
ing few characteristics that lend them- 
selves to ready description, there seems 
often to be a lamentable dearth of news 
that makes the home-letter a master- 
piece of dullness, 

It is so much easier to write from the 
other end, where there is practically no 
person and no event in which you do 
not take a direct or indirect interest. 
But you know that lettera begets let- 
tere, and so you have to cudgel your 
brains and set your wits to work to 
produce four pages of something; and 
you warily leave ample margins and 
spread your lines generously, 80 that to 
the casual glance the sheet may not 
to contain less than its conven- 
tional amount. 

When writing to a confidential friend 
however, there is never this difficulty. 
The only problem, as we have said, is 
to set down what you have in your 
mind, so quickly do ideas come tum- 
bling one upon the other, 

It has often been urged that authors 
do not write as they talk, and that their 
conversation is much more simple than 
their written words, But it must be 
borne in mind what an important part 
facial expression and intonation play in 
a conversation, These are altogether 
wanting in cold print words, and their 
place must pe taken by some little jug- 
giing with words which shal! produce a 
somewhat similar effect. 

If a man spoke as he wrote, he would 
appear stilted. If he wrote as he spoke, 
he would sacriiice the charm of style to 
ugly colloquialism. But in writing to 
an intimate friend there is no need for 
artistic eflect—indeed it is unwelcome 
and out of place. For the words them- 
selves carry with them the expression 
and mode of delivery of a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and as we read we seem to 
hear the words as they would be spoken 
by the writer. So we can run on chat- 
tering on paper and never fail to give 
|the force of spoken words. Aad how 
| one can write! If the mechanica! part 
could be dispensed with, it would 
! to say how many sheets one would 
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hard 


when in a gossipy mood. 
One writes from a heart toa hear 
and, though one may express oneself 


what would be a cryptugram to the rest 
of the world, the receiver has a key 


To exchange ideas and to gossipis ihe | 


be 


in | 
id 


_wants, prevents crime, promotes in- 
dustry and independence, and thus 
| holds back many of the burdens that 


It is safe to say that there would be a 
tenfold necessity for laws and penalties 
all through the country were it not for 
the controlling and guiding influence of 
the home. 


_— 


COURTESY calls for great self control, 
and often involves a difficult restraint 
of one’s turbulent spirit, a real victory 
after a hard battle within. Its fleld of 
contest is the very fleld where lies the 
centre of the fight between good and 
evil—the heart. A heartless courtesy 
always rings hollow, and seldom de- 
ceives by its outward fairness. [t shows 
itself in little matters as truly asin the 
more important, 


I KNOW against all appearances that 
the universe can receive no detriment; 
that there is a remedy for every wrong 
and a satisfaction for every soul. Here 
is this wonderful thought. But whence 
came it? Who putit inthe mind? It 
was not I, it was not you; it is ele- 
mental—belongs to thought and virtue, 
and whenever we have either, we see 
the beams of this light. 

Who ever did a real kindness for an 
other without feeling a warm glow of 
satisfaction creep into some shady 
corner of the heart and fill it with 
sweotness and peace? It is like the 
placing of a bunch of violets and mig- 
nonette in the buttonhole, where their 
perfume may be deliciously perceptible 
all day. 

All, me! you must bear your own 
burdens, fashion your own faith, think 
your own thoughts, and pray your own 
prayers. Whocan weigh circumstances, 
passions, temptations, that go to our 
good and evil account, save One, before 
whose awful wisdom we kneel, and at 
whose mercy we ask absolution. 

As the sky is not steadfastly clear, 
but often is covered with clouds, still 
through the folds there shine at inter- 
vals the everlasting stars, so through 
the darkness of our hearts there steals 
at times the celestial glory, and we re- 
joice that there is a heaven above the 
world, 

NATURAL powers of any kind, how- 
ever admirable in themselves, do not 
redound to our credit, as we had neither 
part nor lot in creating them; but it 
must be remembered that every such 
gift increases our responsibility, both in 
cultivating it and in putting it to good 
uses, 

A MAN should be niggardly in making 
promises, but generous in their tulfil- 
ment. Unredeemed promises are like 
unredeemed pledges—they so accumu- 
late interest as soon to be irredeemable. 








THE best part of our education is that 


which teaches usa whe re knowledg 
eases and ignorance begins 
[Fy you buy what you have no occa- 


| sion for, you will soon have to sell what 
' you cannot spare. 








READER.—The crescent was in common 
use among the Greeks and Romans, being the 
emblem of both the Syrian goddess Astarte 
and the Greek Artemis. Isis adopted as the 
city emblem of Byzantium, because of a tradi. 
tion that the besteging army of Philip of Mace- 
don was defeated in an attempt to surprise 


| the clty by the light of a crescent moon fall. 


ing on thefrarmor and weapons. When the 
Turke captured Constantinople. finding the 
crescent exhibited everywhere, they con- 
cluded it to be a charm of some kind, and 
adopted tt themselves, 

STRUGGLER.— Blushing is a nervous af. 
fection pure and simple, and, if you have been 
free from it until lately, it behooves you to 
think what you have been doing that has up- 
set your nervous system. A large number of 
affections of this clasa cannot be treated 
specifically. All that can be done is to cul- 
tivate a genernl state of robust health, and 
then the symptoms disappear. A perfectly 
healthy man has not the self consciousness 
that shows iteelf fn this physien! flush. You 
must not expect to find a sudden remedy for 
nervous disorders. They are dispelled only 
by increasing strength. Certainly we thik 


| it is unwise of you to “smoke a good deal,” 


would otherwise be borne by the state. There can be no doubt about the effect of 


nicotine upon the nervous system. Five 
smokers out of six who have not reached the 
stage when the smoker ceases to be an ob- 
server of hisown habit, will tell you that to- 
bacco, taken to excess, has a marked effect 
upon the nervous system, Itis only by good 
living, plentiful exercise, rational companion- 
ship, and by ceasing from the habit of in- 
trospection, that you will become a robust, 
self-possessed man. If you choose to torture 


| yourself to death by undue thinking about 





yourself, nobody can preventit. Look at the 
big world and rejoice,and leave your paltry 
self to sluinber. 


Anxious -1 Wedo not think tbat any 
good ia done by popular descriptions of dis- 
ease, You speak of Graves’ Disease as an af- 
fection of the heart. It ig rather a nervous 
disease, affecting specially the heart, the 
throat, and the eyes, The remedy is an im- 
provement of the general health, through 
change of air, good food, and cheerful com- 
pany. With returning strength the palpita- 
tion and other symptoms cease. Wise treat 
ment is generally efficacious, The patient 
should be particularly careful toavotd excite- 
ment; indeed the disease often comes on after 
a distressing fright bas beon experienced. 2. 
However serviceable chlorodyne may be 
when taken in case of need, the babitual tak- 
ing of it means nothing less than eventual 
physical ruin, It is as insidiousas opium, and 
has the same demoralising effects. The 
chlorodyne slave is to be profoundly pitied, 
for, although life may be prolonged for many 
years in spite of graat indulgence in this com- 
bination of drugs, there is a loss of self-con- 
trol and some of the most valued mental and 
moral qualities. You can never trust the man 
or woman who is a slave tothis drug. The 
expense of indulging in the habit is ruinous 
poor people. 


TROUBL® —It seems to us that you take 
your trouble somewhat too seriously. There 
may be more under your letter than appears 
on the surface, but what you tell us is not 80 
terrible as to account for such sorrow as you 
appear to be feeling, You say you have cried 
to God, but He seems to have forgotten you. 
The only reason we can see why you entertain 
this despair is that your husband likes to 
amuse himself with a game atcards with his 
friends, and will not be persuaded to give it 
up, but, when you expostulate with him, 
walks away and does not argue the question. 
To those who know what genuine trouble 
méeans—the trouble of hopeless pain, of 
cruelty, of haggard poverty, of anguished be- 
reavement—this husband's game at cards, 
even though there may bea small stake on the 
gaine, would appear a very inadequate reason 
for your feeling yourself forsaken by Ged. 
Any subject of difference between a husband 
and wife, however »mall, may be exaggerated 
and inffamed until it becomes huge and 
malignant, unless a common-sense and essen- 
tinily truthful view is taken. There are scores 
of questions that may be made an excuse for 
such difference of opinion, and married life 
will become jarring and‘miserable—not be- 
cause God has forsaken you, but because 
ordinary good sense has not been exercised. 

Brest.—Althongh the greatest diamond 
mines in the world are in South Africa, Bras!! 
exports more diamonds to that part than to 
any where else on earth. The explanation 1s 
easy. They are black dlamouds, and are not 
of the kind used as jewelry, The place of 
their greatest utility {s underground in the 
mines. South Africa does not produce them, 
but it could not get along well without them. 
Black diamond is the hardest substance 
known, Its utility has only been realized for 
about twenty years, and improvements are 
constantly betng made in it. The rough 
stones are taken and split by machinery, !n 4 
way that was unknown until recently. The 
split must follow the grain. If it does not 
half the stone will be wasted. Each stone ‘* 
split into cubes of different sizes. The cube 
are then welded into mining drills, if they 
are to be used for boring, The steel is cas 
about the diamond so that it cannot get loose 


In the same way nearly all diamond saws ar 
made. They arecirenlar saws. Every toot 
i Diack diamona cube It is fastened 
" the steel porti f the instrument 

A molten state The attempt to make the** 
|} stones artificially has proved a failure 
i every instance The cost ts greater than the 
market price of the Brazilian diamond. Biac*® 
, 
diamonds weigh ordinarily less than i 


carats, ranging all the way down to half 4 
carat, 








; 
| 











SHIELD AND STRENGTH. 


BY 8B Oo 

They cannot see why I should sing 
Or wear the cheerful smile, 

And think I should tn suffering 
Complain or weep the while. 

Ifthey but knew a true wife feels 
Whatever may befall, 

Or harsh the ills that time reveals, 
Love gives her strength for al). 





Nor from such trials am I free, 
Or great or petty ill, 

Each passing day they come to me 
To test my heart and wi!!. 

But I've a fortress in my heart 
And champion at my call, 

In armor-proof to spear or dart— 
Love, that hath strength for a!!! 


This is my shield, my trusty knight, 
To ward from me the blows, 
Or break their force with its sweet might, 
And rout these datly foes, 
So, on my toil and suffering 
There are no tears to fall, 
W hile to my heart I softly sing— 
Love gives ns strength for all! 


In The Track. 


BY O. 6. F. 











7 ELL, somebody must go; that is 
/ certain,”’ 

And more than one man !ooked 
at we. It was not because | could possibly 
be that somebody, although I was young 
enough and of littie enough consequence. 
But fortune had been busy with me. She 
had knooked all the interest out of my life, 
and then she had proceeded to shower her 
fickle favors upon me. 

I was by way of becoming « success in 
that line of life wherein I had been cast. 
I had been mentioned in dispatches, and 
somehow the bullets had passed by on the 
other side, 

Her gracious majesty had written to me 
twice as ber dearly beloved Thomas, and | 
was well up in my profession. 

In those days things were differently 
done in India. There was less telegraph: 
ing here and there for instructions. There 
was more action and less talk. The na- 
tive gentleman did not sit on a jury 
then, 

‘'Yes,’’ said young Martello, ‘‘somebod y 
must go. Question is—who?”’ 

And they looked at me again. 

“There be those in bigh places,’’ I said, 
‘twho shall decide,”’ 

They laughed and made no answer. 
They were pleased to think that I should 
have to decide which doctor should go to 
Oapoo, where a sickness unknown and in- 
comprebensible had broken out. 

It was true that I was senior surgeon of 
the division; indeed, I was surgeon-major 
of that tractof country as big as Socot- 
land, 

It is India now, but in the days of which 
I write the question had not been settied 
with a turbulent native prince. We were, 
in fact, settling that questicn, 

Oapoo was right in the heart of the new 
country, while we were in oocupation of a 
border town. Behind us lay India; in 
front of us the Unknown. 

The garrison of Capoo was small and 
self-importent, but sickness made itself 
conspicuous among ita members, Their 
doctor—poor young Barber—died, and the 
self-importance of the Capoo garrison 
oozed out of their finger ends, 

They sent down post haste to us for 
beip, and aspecial letter addressed to me 
detailed symptoms of no human malady. 

I had two men under me, The question 
seemed simple enough. One of them 
would have to go. Asto which one there 
was really no doubt whatever. The duty 
fell upon Thurkow, Tburkow was junior. 
This might prove to be Thurkow’s eppor- 
tunity, or—the otber thing. 

We all knew that he would bs willing 
enough to go; nay, he would be eager, 
But Thurkow’s fatber was in command, 
which made all the difference, 

While we were thinking over these 
things an orderly appeared at the mess- 
room door. 

‘Brigadier would like to see you, sir,’’ 
he said tome. And I had to throw away 
the better half of a firat class maniila. 

The brigadier’s quarters were across a 


SqUsre in the zsentreof a long rambiing 
Paiace, for waich a handsome rent was 
duly paid. We were not making wear. 
On the contrary, we were forcing peace 
iown the throat of the native | Oe 
be point of a sw 

Kverything was um a : f i 
We were not an invading force. 
we were only the escort of a political of 


floer, 
We had been quartered in this border 
town for more than a year, and the senior 





Officers’ iady-wives bad brought their larce 
and penatesin their three bullock-carte 
a- piece. 

I suppose we were objects of envy. We 
bad all the excitement of novelty without 
any of the penalties of active warfare. We 
were strong enough to make an awfal ex- 
ainple of the whole Principality at a day’s 
notice, and the Principality knew !t, which 
kept bazaar prices down and made the col 
ored brother remember the hue of bis 
cheek. 

In the palace there were half a dozen of- 
ficers’ quarters, and these had been appor- 
tioned to the merried: consequently the 
palace bad that air of homeliness which is 
supposed to be lacking in the quarters of 
single men. 

Ael was crossing the square I heard 
some one running after me, and tarning I 
faced Fitz Fitz Marner—usually calied 
Fitz—was ny second in command and two 
years my junior, 

He wasquite a different sortof man 
from myself, and, if | way say so, a much 
better nan, 

Howersr, I am not going to talk about 
myself rorethan lcan heipthis time. 
Some day I shall, add then I shall haves 
portraiton thecover. This is an age of 
portraits 

Batsome day the British public will 
wake up and will refuse to read the works 
ofasmug-faced man in spectacies who 
triesto make them believe that he ts 
doughty, fearless, and beloved of beautt- 
ful damsels. 

The bookstalis are full to-day of works 
written in the first person singular, and 
relating deeds of the utmost daring; while 
on the cover is a portrait of the author— 
the aforesaid smug man in spectacies— 
who has not the good sense to suppress 
himself, 

Fitz was tall and lithe. He had a large 
brown moustache and pleasantly thought 
fuleyes. Hissmile was the kindliest | 
have ever met. Moreover 4 modester man 
than Fitz never breathed. 

He had a way of carrying hia chino 
rather low, so that when he looked at one 
he had to raise his eyes, which imparted a 
pleasing suggestion of attention to bia face. 
It always seemed to me that Fits listened 
more carefully to what was said to him 
than other men are in the habit of doing. 

“Say, doctor,” he said, looking up to me 
in his peculiar thoughtfal way, “give me 
a chance.’”’ 

I knew what he meant. He wanted me 
to send him to a certain death instead of 
young Thurkow. Those little miasions to 
that bourne from whence no traveler re. 
turns are all in the work of a soldier’s life, 
and wetwo were soldiers, although ours 
was the task of repairing instead of doing 
the damage. ; 

Every soldier-man and most civilians 
know that itis sometimes the duty of a 
red-coat to go and get killed without paus- 
ing to ask whether it be expedieator not. 

One aide-de camp may be sent on a mad 
attempt to get through the eneiny’s jines, 
while hia colleague rides quietly to the 
rear with a dispatch inside his tunic, the 
delivery of which tothe commander-in- 
chief will ensure promotion. 

And in view of this the wholesale law of 
seniority was invented. The missions 
come in rotation, and according to senior- 
ity the men step forward. 

Fitz Marner’s piace was at my side, 
where, by the way, 1 never wanta letter 
man, for bis will wasiron and he had no 
nerves whatever. 

Capoo, the stricken, was calling for help. 
Fitz and | knew wore about cholera than 
wecared to discuss justthen. Someone 
must go upto Capoo to fight a Lopeless 
fight anddie, And old Fiteg,—God bless 
him !—was asking to go, 

In reply 1 laughed, 

“Not if l can belp it. The fortune of war 
is the same for ali.’ 

Fitz tugged at bis moustache and looked 
yravely at meé. 

“Jt is bard on the old man,” be seid. ‘it 
is morethan you can expect.” 

‘‘Much,’’ I answered. “I gaveup expect 
ing Justice some years ago. Jam sorry 
for the brigadier, of course. He 
mitted the terribie mistake of getting his 
son in his own brigade, and this lathe re- 


con- 


suit. All that be doesto night he does on 
his own responslbiiity. ] am not inclined 
tohelp bim, If it had been you I should 
not have moved an inch—you kr wv 
that 

H ¢ awa ) 

4 

A t with an er¥ % 
to thé mes4 room 

| wenton and entered the palace. To 


reach the brigadier’s quarters I had to pass 
down the whole length of the buliding, 
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and | was not in the least surprised to seo 
Elsie Matheson waiting for me in one of 
the passage like ante rooms. 

Eisie Matheson wes bound to come into 
this matter sooner or later—I knew that; 
but I did not quite know in what capacity 
her advent might be expected. 

“What isthis news from Capoo?” she 
asked, without attempting to disguise her 
anxiety. 

Her father, assistant political officer in 
this aflair, was not at Capoo or near 
there. He was upstairs piaying a rab- 
ber. 

‘“*Bad,"’ I anewered. 

She winced, but turned no paler. Wo 
men and horses are always surprising me, 
and they never surprise me more than 
when in danger. 

Kisie Matheson was by no means a mas- 
caline young person. Had she been so ! 
should not bave troubled to mention her. 
For me, men cannot be too manly, nor 
wome too womanly. 

“Whatis the illness they have?’ 
asked. 

‘“! really cannot tell you, Elsie,”’ I an- 
awered. “Old Simpson has written mea 
long letter—he always had a fancy for 
symptoms, you know—butl can make 
nothing of it. The symptoms he describes 
are quite impossibie. They are too scien- 
tific for me.”’ 

“You know it is cholera,” she snapped 
out witb a «trange littie break In her voloe 
which I did not like, for I was very fond 
of thie girl. 

“Perhaps it is," I answered. 

She gave a funny little helpless look 
round herasif she wanted something to 
lesan against. 

“And who will go?’ she asked. She 
was watching me keenly. 

*On—that does not rest with me.”’ 

“Am if it did ?”’ 

“| should go myself.’’ 

Her face lighted up suddenly. She had 
not thought of that. I bore her no Ill- 
feeling, however, I did not expect her to 
love ne. 

“But they cannot spare you,’’ she was 
kind enough to say. 

“Everybody can always be spared —with 
alacrity,’’ J answered; ‘but it Is not a 
question of thet. Itis a question of rou- 
tine. One of the others will have to go.” 

“Which one 7’ she asked with a sudden- 
ly assumed indifference. 

It was preciasly the question In my own 
mind, but relative ton very different mat- 
ter, If the decision rested with Mins 
Matheson, which of thesetwo men would 
she send to Capoo? 

Perhaps I looked rather too keenly into 
har lace, forshe turned suddenly away 
and drew the gauzy wrap she had thrown 
over her evening dress more closely 
round her throat, for the passages were 
coid 

“That does not rest with me,” I re- 
peated, and I went on towards the briga 
dier'’s quarters, leaving her—a white 
shadow in the dimly lighted passage. 

J found the chief at hisown dinner table 
with an untouched glass of wine before 
hin. 


ahe 





“Tole is a bad business,”’ he sald, look. | 
ing at me with haggard eyes. I had never | 
quite realized before what an old man he | 


His trim beard and moustache had! 


was, 
been white for years, buthe had always 
peen # haleman upto his work—a fine 


soldier but not a great leader, 
There was“ vein of indolence in Hriga- 


| dier deneral Thurkow’'s nature which had 
| the same effect on his career as that caused 
| by the barnacies round a ship's keel. This | 


| the full gift of his mind. 


inherent indolence wasn steady drag on 
the man's life. | 
Only one interest thoroughly aroused 


him—only one train of thought received 
This 006 absorb- 
ing interest was his son Charlie, and it 
says much for Charilie Thurkow that we 
did not hate him. 

The brigadier had lost his wife years be 
fore. All that velonged to ancient history 

to the old company days before our time. 
fo say that he was absorbed in 


nis son Is 


| to state the case tin the mildest imaginable 


form. 


The love in this old man’s heart for his 


reckless, bappy-souled offapring waa of 
that higber order which stops at nothing 
[nere isa love that worketh wonders, and 
the same lovecan mnake a ain of an 
he na 
ke ; a Lal « we 
P 

uneasily in bis chair At through @ 4 
lifs thie man had carried nobly the nohiest 


name that can be given oany—the name 


of gentieman 
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No great soldier, but a man of dauntiess 
courage No strategist, but a leader who 
could be trasted with his country’s honor. 
Upright, honorable, honest, brave—and it 
bad come to this. It bad come to bis sit- 
ting shamefaced before a poor unknown 
saw bones —not daring to look him in the 
face. 

Hie duty was plain enough. Charile 
Thurkow’s turn had come. Ohberiie Thar- 
kow must be sent to Uspoo—by his fath- 
or’s orders. But the old man—the sol- 
dier who had never turned his beck on 
danger—could not do it. 

We were old friends, thie man and I. I 
owed bim mach. He had made my career 
and I am afraid I hed been his accomplice 
more than once. But we had never 
wronged any other man. 

Fitz had aided and abetted more than 
once Ithad been an understood thing 
between Fits and myself that the winds of 
our service were to be tempered to Charlie’ 
Thurkow, and I imagine we had suceceed- 
ed in withholding the fact from his know- 
ledge. 

Like most spoilt sons Charlie was a little 
selfish, with that convenient biindness 
which does not perceive how much dirty 
work is done by othera 

Bat he hed never deceived the brig- 
adier. He was not easily deceived in those 
matters which concerned his son. I knew 
the old man very well, and for years I had 
been content to sit bythe hour together 
and talk with him of Charlie. 

To tell the honest trath, Master Charite 
wasavery ordinary young man. I take 
itthat asolution of all that was best in 
five Charlies Thurkows would make up 
one Fitz Marner. 

There was something horribly pathetic 
in the bilndpess of this usually keen old 
men on this one point. 

He would ait there atifiy behind the de- 
canter fingering his wine glassand make 
statements about Charile which would 
have made me blush had that accom pliish- 
ment not belonged to my past. 

A certain cheery impatience which char- 
acterized Charlie was fondly set down as 
savior-fsaire and dash. Acheap wit was 
held to be briliiancy and conversational 
finish. 

And somehow we had all fallen into the 
way of humoring the brigadier. I never 
told him, for instance, thet his son wass 
very second-rate doctor and a nervous 
operator. 

I never hinted thet many of the cares 
which had been placed to hia credit were 
the work of Fiteg—thatthe men had ro oon- 
fidence in Charile, and that they were 
somewhat jastified in their opinion. 

“Thia ts bad business,’ repeated the 
brigadier, looking hard atthe dispatch 
that lay on the table before him. 

“Yes,”’ I answered. 

He tossed the paper towards mo and 
pointed to a chair. 

‘Sitdown,” be said sharply. ‘Have 
you bed any report from poor Barber?’’ 

In response | handed him the beginning 
of an official report. I say the beginning, 
because it consisted of foar lines only. It 
was in Karber's handwriting, and it broke 
off suddenly in the middie of a word be- 


fore it began to tell me anything. In its 
way it was a tragedy. 
Death hai calied for Karber while be 


‘*nauseous.’’ 
Simpson's letcer, 


was wondering how to apoll 
l aleo gave him Colonel 
which he read carefuily 

‘What is it?’ he asked suddenly, as he 
laid the papers aside. 

‘OMcially—I don't know.’’ 

“And unofficially 7’ 

‘} fear it ia cholera,’’ 

The brigadier raise’ his glass of claret a 
few inches fromthe table, but his hand 
wastoo unsteady,and he sat the glans 
down again aontouched. 

I was helpiess|y sorry for him. There 
wansometbing abject and humillsting in 
his averted gaze. Benestn hie white 
moustache hi4¢ Iipe were twitching ner 
vously 

Fora few moments there was # lence, 
and I dreaded the next words. I was 
trembiing for his manhood. 

“T suppose something must be done for 
them,” he said at length hoarsely, and it 


was ha:d to believe that the voice was the 
a 


voice of our leader—a man dreaced in 
warfare, respected in peace. 
‘Yen,’ lanswered uncompromisingly 
‘Home one must go to them 
3 ©" 
” » . a 
A “6 
- 7 S| a a 
A me ke acier EN 
7 ana ww 456 


l suppose be 
pose be knew that 


mercy wan 


erzpected itof me—lI sup- 


even for him, even in 


old man whose only joy in 
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life trembied at that moment in the bal- 
ance, I could not perpetrate a cruel in- 
justice. 

“It devolves on Chariie,”’ I answered. 

He gave one quick glance benesth bis | 
lashes and again lowered his eyes I 
heard a long gasping sound as if he found 
difficulty in breathing. He sat upright, 
and then threw beck his shoulders with « 
pitisbie effort to be strong. 

“Is be up to the work?’ he asked 
quietly. 

**t cannot conscientiously say that he is 
not” 

“Hang it, man,” he burat out sud- 
denly, “there is no way out of it?"’ 

*Yoes—one way !" 

“What is it?” 

7 will go.” 

“That is impossibie,’’ he answered with 
a sublime unconsciousness of bis own 
hage selfishness which almost made me 
laugh. 

This man would have asked nothing for 
himeelf. For his son he had no shame in 
asking all. He would have accepted my 
offer, I could see that, had it been pos- 
sible. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Charlie Thurkow camein. His eyes were 
bright with excitement, and he glanced at 
us both quickly. He was quite weil aware 
of bis father’s weakness in regard to bim- 
self, and I am afraid he sometimes took 
advantage of it. He often ignored dis- 
cipline entirely, es he did in coming into 
the room at that moment. 

I suppose there is in every one a sense 
of Justice which accounts for the subtle 
annoyance caused by the devotion of pa 
rents and others—a devotion which has 
not the good sense to bide itself. There 
are few things more annoying than an ex- 
hibition of unjust love. I rose at once. 
The coming interview would be either 
painfal or humilating, and | preferred not 
to assiat at it. 

As I went down the dark passages a 
manin a staff vniform, wearing spurs, 
cianked past me. I did pot know until 
later that it was Fritz, for] could not see 
hie face 

l went back to my quarters, and was 
busy for some time with certain technical 
ities of my trade which are not worth de- 
tailing here. While I and my two dis 
pensers were atill measuring out and mix. 
ing droge Fitz came to ua 

“Tam going to Capoo,” he said quietly. 

In bin silent, quick way he was taking 
in all that we were doing. We were pack- 
ing medical stores for Capoo. I did not 
answer him, but waited for further de- 
tails 

We could not speak openly before the 
two assistants at that moment, and some- 
how we never spoke about it at all. |! 
gianced upathim. His face was pale be- 
neath the sunburn. There was a drawn 
look just above his mustache, as if bis 
lips were held tightly. 

“I voluntered,”’ he said, ‘‘and the briga- 
dier accepted my offer.’’ 

Whenever the word “duty’’ in men 
tioned, I think of Fitz to thie day. 

I said nothing, but went on with my 
work. The whole business was too dis- 
gusting, too selfish, too unjust, to bear 
speaking of. 

I had long known that Fitz loved FEisie 
Matheson. In my feeble way, according 
my scanty opportunity, I bad en- 
‘feavored to assist him. But her name 
had never been mentioned between us ex- 
cept carelesaly in passing conversation. 

I knew no details. I did noteven know 
whether Elsie knew of his love; but it wae 
exceedingly likely that if she did he had 
not told her As to her feelings | was 
ignorant. 

She loved somebody, that much I knew. 
One can generally tell that One sees it in 
a woman's eyes. Kut it is one thing to 
know that a woman loves, and quite an- 
other to find out whom she loves. I have 
tried in vain more than once 

I once thought thet | was the favored 
person—not with Elsie, with quite an- 
other woman—but | was misteken. I only 
know that those women who have that in 
their eyes which | have learnt to recog 
nize are better women than those who 
lack it. 

Fitz was the first to speak. 

‘Don’t put all of that into one case,’’ be 
eald to one of the dispensers, indicating a 
bottles that stood on the floor. 
‘Divide the different drugs over the casea, 


to 


row of 





so that one or two of them can be lost 
without doing much harm.’ 

Hils voice was qaite calm and practical 
‘When do you go?’ I asked curtly ] 
was rather afraid of trusting my voice too | 
mg, for Fitz was one of the few men who | 
have really entered into my life eum. | 
ciently to leave a biank space behind | 
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them. I have been a rolling stone, and 


what little moss I ever gathered soon got 
| knocked off, but it left scars, Fits left « 
| @ear. 


“My orders are to start to nighi— with 
one trooper,”’ he answered. 

“What time?’ 

“Ip balf an hour.” 

“J will ride with you afew miles,” 1 | 
said. 

He turned ard went to his quarters, 
which were next to mine. I was still at) 
work when Charlie Thurkow came in. — 
He bad changed his dress clothes for an 
old working suit. I was working in my 
evening dress—a subtie difference. 

“Do you want any help?” he asked. | 
could hear a grievance in bis voice. 

“Of course; get on pecking that case; 
plenty of straw between the bottles.” 

He obeyed me, working slowly, badly, 
without concentration, as be al ways did. 

“It’s a beastly shame, ian't it?’ he mut- 
tered presently. 

“Yon,” | answered, ‘it is.”’ 

I suppose he did not detect the sarcasm. 

“Makes me look a fool,”’ he said Leat- 
edly. “Why couldn’t the governor let 
me go and take my chance ?”’ 

The answer to this question being be 
yood my ken, | kept a discreet silence. | 
Giving bim further instructions, | pres- 
ently left my junior tocomplete the task 
of packing up the necessary medicaments | 
for Capoo. 

In lesa than half an bour Fits and | 
mounted our borses. A few of the fel- | 
lows came out of the mess room, cigar in 
mouth, to say good-bye to Fitz, One or 
two of them called out ‘“4sood luck’ as 
weleftthem. Each wish was tollowed by 
a little laugh, as if the wisher was 
ashamed of showing even #80 minute an 
emotion, 

It was, afier all, all in the way of our 
posiness. Many a time Fitz and I had 
stood idie while these same men rode out 
to face death. It was Fi'z's turn now— 
that was all. 

The Sikh trooper was waiting for us in 
the middle of the square—in the moon- 
iight—a grand picturesque figure. A long 
faced, silent man, with deep eyes and a 
grizzied mustache. He wheeled bis horse, 
and dropped ten paces in our rear. 

In the course of a varied experience 
Fitz and I bad learnt to ride bard. We 
rode hard that night beneath the yellow 


moon, through the sleeping, odorous 
country. 
We both knew too well that cholera 


under canvas is like a fire in a timber- 
yard. You may pump your drugs upon 
it, but without avail unless the pumping 
may be scientific. 

Fitz represented science. Every mo- 
ment meant a man’s life. Our horses soon 
settied into their stride with a pleasant 
creaking sound of warm leather and wil- 
ling lungs. 

The moon was above and bebind us; we | 
each had a galloping shadow bensatb our 
horee’s forefeet. It wasa sandy country, 
and the boofs only produced a dull thud. 
There was something exhilarating in the 
epeed—in the shimmering Indian atmos 
phere. 

A sense of envy came over me, and I 
dreaded the moment when | should have 
to turn and ride soberly home, leaving 
Fitz to complete his forty-five miles bs- 
fore daylight. 

We were riding our chargera They 
hed naturaily fallen into step, and 
bounded beneath us with a regular, me- | 
chanical rhythm. Both alike bad their 
heads down, their shoulders forward, with 
that intelligent desire to do well which 

j 
' 





draws s man’s heart towards a borse in 
preference to any other animal. | looked 
sideways et Fitz, and waited for him to | 
speak. But be wae staring straight in 
front of him, and seemed lost in thought. | 

“You know,” I said at length, “you | 
have done that old man an ili-turn. Even | 
if you come back he will never forgive 
himeelf. He will never look either of us 
Straight in the face again.”’ 

‘Can't help that,” replied Fitz “The> 
thing——”’ he paused, as if choosing bis | 
words, “If,” he went on rather quickly, 
‘the worst comes to the worst, don’t let 
people—any one—think that I did it be. | 
cause I didn’t care, because | set no value 
on my life. The thing was forced upon 
me. I was asked to volunteer for it.”’ 

“All right,"’ | answered, rather absent- 
mindedly perbaps. | was wondering who 


“any one” wight be, and also who had 
asked bim to throw away hislife. The 
latter might, of course, be the Lrigadier 
Surely it could pot have been E'sie Bat, 
as lesaid before, | was always i ncertain 
about women. 

I did not say anything about hoping for 
the best. Fitz and | had left ail that non- 


|; open window. 


| occupant was a man | did not know. 
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sense behind us years before. We did 
our business amidst battle, murder, and 
sudden death. 

Perhaps we were callous, perhaps we 
hed only learnt to value the thing at its 


true worth, and did not set much fear on 


death. 

And then, I must ask you to believe, we 
fell to talking “shop.” I knew a little 
more about cholera than did Fitz, and we 
got quite Interested in our conversation. 
it is, I bave found, oply in books that 


| men use the last moment to advantage. 


Death bas been my rosd-fellow all througb 


| life, and no man has yet died in my arms 


saying quite the right thing. Nome of 
them made a joke, others were merely 
commonplace, as all men really are 
whether living or dying. 

When the time came for me to turn 


back, Fitz had said nothing fit for post- 


mortem reproduction. We had talked 
unmitigated “shop,” except the few odd 


| observations I have set down. 


We shook hands, and I turned back at 


' ones. Asl galloped I looked back, and 
/in the light of the great tropical moon I 


saw Fitz sitting forward in his saddie as 


| the horse rose to the slope of a bill, gal- 


loping away into the night, into the un- 
known, on bis mission of mercy. At his 
heels rode the Sikb, enormous, silent, 
soldierly. 

During my steady ran home I thought 


| of those things concerning my craft which 


required immediate consideration. Would 
it be necessary to send down to India for 
help? Cholera st Capoo might mean 


| cholera everywhere in this new unknown 


country. What about the women and 
children? 

The Wandering Jew was abroad; would 
be wander in our direction, with the 
legendary curse following on his heels? 
Was! destined to meet this dread foe a 
third time? I admit that the very thought 
caused a lump to rise in my throat. For I 
love Thomas Atkins, He is manly and 
honest according to bis lights. 

It does rot hurt me very much to see 
him witb a bullet through his lungs or a 
sabre cut through the collar bone down to 
the same part of his anatomy. But it 
does hurt me exceedingly to see honest 
Thomas die between the sheets—the death 
of any common civilian beggar. Thomas 
is too good for that. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I rode into the Palace Square. 
All round 1 saw the sentinela, their 
bayonets gleaming in the mooniight A 
man was walking backwards and for- 
wards in the middie of the equare by 
bimself. 

When he heard me he came towards 
oe. At first I thought that it was my 


| Servant waiting to take the horse, but a 


moment later 1 :ecognized Charlie Thur- 
kow—reeognized him by his fair hair, for 
he was hatiess. At the same time my syce 
roused bimself from siumver in the 
shadow of an arch, and ran forward to 
my stirrup. 

“Come to the bospital!’’ said Thurkow 
the moment I alighted. His voice was 
dull and unnatural. |! once heard a man 
speak in the same voice while collecting 
bis men for a rush which meant certain 
death. The man was duly killed, and I 
think he was trembling with fear when he 
ran to his death. 

“W bat is it?’ 1 asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

We wailked—aimost ran—to the hos- 
pital, a long low building in the palace 
compound. Charlie Thurkow led the way 


|} to a ward which we had never used—a 


ward I bad set apert for infectious cases. 

A man was dozing in a long chair in the 
As we entered he rose 
hastily and brought a lamp. We bent 
over a bed—the only one occupied. The 
He 
looked like a Goorkhba, and he was dying. 


| Ina few moments | knew all that there 


wasto know. I knew that the Wander- 
ing Jew had passed our way. 

“Yos,’’ I aaid, rising from my knees at 
the bedside; ‘we have it.”’ 

Of the days that followed it is not my 


| intention to say much. A woman once 


told me that I was afraid of nothing. She 
was mistaken. If she chance to read this 
and recognize it, | hope she will believe 
the assertion: | am, and always haves 
been, afraid of cholera—in India.’ In Eu- 
rope it 1s a different matter. The writing 
of those days would be unpleasant to me; 
the reading would be still less pleasant to 
the reader. 
Brigadier General Tharkow rose to the 
as We ail €xpecied him todo. it 
‘hing to send a man to a distant 
danger, and quite anotber to go with him 
into a Ganger which is close at hand. 
Chariie Thurkow and | were the only 


<Casion 


i” 


one 





two doctors on the spot, and before help 
could reach us we should probably ali be 
dead or cured. There was no shirking 
now. Charlie and I were at work night 
and day, and in the course of thirty-six 
hours Charlie got interested in it. 

He reached the fighting point—that 
crisis ia an epidemic of which doctors can 
tell—that point where there is a certain 
glowing sense of battle over each bed— 
where Death and the doctor see each other 
face to face—fight hand to hand for the 
life. 

The doctor loses his interest in the pa- 
tient as a friend or a patient; all his at- 
tention is centred on the life as a life, and 
a point to be scored against the adversary 
Death. 

We had a very bad time for two days. 
At the end of that time I had officers 
bearing Her Majesty’s commission serv- 
ing under me ae assistant nurses, and 
then the women came into it. 

The first to offer herself was the wife of 
a non-commissioned officer in the En- 
gineers, who bad been through Netley. | 
accepted her. The second woman was 
Elsie Matheson. I refused point biank. 

“Sooner or later,”’ she said, looking at 
me steadily with something in her eyes 
which I could not make out, “you will 
have to take me.” 

“Does your father know you have 
come to me?” I retorted. 

**Yena; | came with his consent.”” 

1 shook my head and retured to my 
writing. I was filling ina list of terrific 
lengtb. She did not go away, but stood in 
front of me with a certain tranquillity 
which was unnatural under the circum- 
stances. 

“Do you want help?” she asked calmly. 

“God knows I do.”’ 

‘But not mine——?” 

Not yet, Elsie. I have not got so far as 
that yet.” 

1 did not look up, and sbe stood quite 
still over me—looking down at me—prob- 
ably noting that the hair was getting a 
little thin on the topof my head. This is 
not a joke. 

l repeat she was probably noting that. 
People do note such things at such mo- 
ments, 

“If you do not take me,”’ she said in a 
singularly even vuice, “I shall go up to 
Capoo. Can you not see that this is the 
only thing that can save me from going to 
Capoo—or going mad?” 

I laid aside my pen, and looked up into 
her face, which she made no pretence of 
hiding from me. And | sew that it was as 
she said. 

“You can go to work at onoe,’’ I said, 
‘‘ander Mrs. Martin, in ward number 
four.”’ 

When she had left me i did not go on 
filling in the list from the notes in my 
pocket book. I fell to wasting time in- 
stead. Soit was Fritz. I was not sur- 
prised, but I was very pleased. 

I was not surprised, because [ have 
usually found that the better sort of wo 
man has as keen a sosnt for the good men 
as we have. 

And I tell you that old Fits—the best 
man I ever served with—fighting up at 
Capoo all alone, while 1 fought down in 
the valley. There was a cer:ain sense of 
companionship in the thought, though 
my knowledge and experience told me 
that our chances of meeting again were 
very small indeed. 

We had rot heard from Capoo. The 
conclusion was obvious: they had no one 
to send. 

Eisie Matheson soon became a splendid 
nurse. Sne was quite fearless—not witb 
dash, but with the steady fearlessness that 
comes from an ever present sense of duty, 
which ia the best. She was kind and 
tender, but she was a .ittie abeent. In 
spirit she was nursing at Capoo; with us 
she was only in the body. 

When Chariie Thurkow heard that she 
had gone into ward number four, he dis- 
played s sudden, singular anger. 

“It’s not fit for her,’’ he said. 
could you do it?” 

And 1 noticed that so far as lay in bis 
power he kept the worst cases away from 
numver four. 

It cecasionally bappens ia life that duty 
is synonymous with inclinntion; not often, 
of course, but occasionally. I twisted .n- 
clination round into duty, and put Elsie 
to nigbt work, while Charlie Thurkow 
kept the day watehes. I myself was 
forced to keep both as best I could. 

Whenever I went into number four 
ward at night before (save the mark) go 
ing to bed, I found Eisie Matheson wail 
ing forme. It must be remembered that 


“How 


she was quite cut off from the little world 
that surrounded us in the paiace. She had 
no méans of obtaining news. 
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Her only link with the outer universe 
was an occasional patient brought in more 
dead than alive, and too much occupied 
with bis own affairs to troubleabout those 
of other people. 

“Any news?’ she would whisper to me 
as we went round the beds together; anu I 
knew that she meant Capoo. Capoo was 
all the world for ber. It is strange 
how some little unknown spot on the 
varth will rise up and comeintw our lives 
never to leave the memory again. 

“Nothing,” I replied with a melancholy 
regularity. 

Once only she broke through her re- 
serve—through the habit of bearing pain 
in silence which she had acquired by be- 
ing so mach among dying men. 

“Have you no opinion?” she asked 
with a sharpness in ber voice which I for- 
gave as I heard it. 

“Upon what subject?” 

“Upon . . . the chances 

I shrugged my shouiders, 

**He is a good man—there is no better in 
India—that is all I can say. Juat hold the 
candle a little closer, will you, please? 
Thanks—yes—he is qui'e dead.”’ 

We passed on to the next bed. 

**It is both bie daty and bis inclination 
to take care of himeeif,’’ | said as we went 
—going back with her in the spirit to 
Capoo, 

“How do you know it is his inclina- 
tion ?’’ she asked guarded|y. 

And I knew that I was on the right 
path. The vague message given to “any 
one’”’ by Fitz as he rode by my side that 
night—only a week before, although it 
seemed to be months—that message was 
intended for Elsie. It referred to some- 
thing that had gone before, of which | had 
no knowledge. 

‘Because he told me so,” I answered. 

And then we went on with our work. 
Charlie Thurkow was quite right. | knew 
that all along. It was not fit for ber. 
Elsie was too young, too gentie and dell- 
cate for such a place as ward number 
four. 

I made no mention of her beauty, for I 
took no heed of it then, It was there—but 
it bad nothing to do with this matter. 
Also i have never seen why women who 
are isss biessed or cursed by beauty 
shouid be less considered in such matters, 
as they undoubtedly are. 

I was up and about all that night. The 
next morning rose gloomily as if the day 
was awakening unrefreshed by a feverish 
sleep. The heat had been intense ail 
night, and we could look for nothing but 
an intensification of it when the sun rose 
with a tropical aggressiveness. 

I wanted to get my reports filled in be- 
fore lying down to snatch a little rest, and 
was still at work when Charlie Thurkow 
came in to relieve me. He looked ghastly, 
but we all did that, and I took no notice, 
He took up the ward-sheets and glanced 
down the columns. 

““Wish I had gone to Capoo,’’ he mut- 
tered. “It couldn’t have been worse than 
this.”’ 

I had finished my writing, and I rose. 
As I did so Charlie suddenly clapped his 
hand to his bip. 

“I say I’ he exclaimed, ‘I say.” 

He looked at me in astupid way, and 





then suddenly he tottered towards me and | 


I caught bim. 

“Oid chap,’’ he exclaimed thickly, with 
his face against my shoulder, ‘‘I’ve got it 
Take me to number four.” 

He bad seen by the liet that there was a 
vacant cot in number feur. 

1 carried him there, stumb!ing as! went, 
for I was weak from want of sleep. 


i pulled bim through that day, and we 
managed to refrain from waking Elsie up. 
At nigbtf ll she came to her post. When 
she came into the room I was writing a 
note to the brigadier. 

I watched her face as she came towards 
us, There was only distress upon it— 
nothing elee. Even women—even besuti 
ful women grow callous; thank Heaven! 
Chariie Thurkow gave a long sigh of relief 
when she cane. 

My note wan duly sent to the brigadier, 
and five minutes afterwards | went out to 
the verandah to speak to him, I managed 
to keep him out of the room by a promise 
that he should be sent for later. 

I made no pretence about it, and he new 
that it was only the question of a few hours 
when he walked back acrows the Palace 
square to his quarters. I came back tothe 
verandah and found Eisie waiting to speak 
to me. 

“*Will he die ?” she asked. 

“Yea.” 

“Quite sare?’ 

There wasa strange glitter in ber eyes 
which 1 could not understand. 

“Quite,” I answered, forgetting to be 
professional. 

She looked at me for a moment as if she 
was about to say something, and then she 
apparently decided not to say it. 

l went toward a low chair which stood 
on the verandah. 

“] sball lie down here,” ] said, ‘and 
sleep for an bour.”’ 

“Yes, do,” she answered almost grate- 
fally. 

‘You will wake me if you want me?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“Wake me when . 

“Yea.’’ 

In a few moments | was asieep. I do 
not know what woke me up. It seemed 
to be very late. Ali the sounds of barrick- 
life were hushed. The moon was just up. 
1 rose to my feet and turned to the open 
window. But there I stopped. 

Elsie was kneeling by Charlie Th urkow’s 
bed. She was leaning over him, and | 
could see that she was kissing him. And 
I knew that she did not love him. 

I kicked against the chair purposely. 
Elsie turned and looked towards me with 
ber hand still resting on Charlie Thur- 
kow’s forehead. 

She beckoned to me to go to them, and 
I saw at once that he was much weaker. 
She was stroking hie hair gently. She 
either gave me credit for great diecern- 
ment, or she cid not care what I thought. 

I saw that the time had come for me 
to fulfill my promise to the brigadier, and 
went out of the open window to send one 
of the sentinels for him. 

Asl was speakingtothe man I heard 
the clatter of horse's feet, and a Sikh rode 
hard into the Palace square. I went to- 
wards him, and he recognizing me, banded 
meanote which he extracted from the 
folds of his turban. 

Il opened the paper and read it by the 
light of the moon. My heart gave a leap 
in my throat. It was from Fitz. News at 
last from Capoo. 

‘ We have got it under,” he wrote, “I 
am coming downto help you. Shall! ve 
with you almost as soon as the bearer.’”’ 

As I walked back towards the hospital 
the brigadier came running behind me, 
and caught me up as! stepped in by the 
window. 

I had neither time ror inclination just 


.. thechange comes,” 


then to tell him I had news from Uapoo. 


The Sikh no doubt brought official dis- 


| patches which would reach their destina- 


tion in due course. And in the meantime 


| Charlie Thurkow was dying. 


Elsie had just gone to her room, and | 


Mra. Martin was getting the vacant bed 
ready. I waa by that bedside all day. Ail 
that I knew I did for Charlie Thurkow. 

I dosed myself with more than one In- 
dian drug to stimulate the brain—to keep 
myseif up to doing and thinking. This 
was a white man’s life, and (iod forgive 
me if I set undue store upon it as com- 
pared with the biack lives we were losing 
daily. - 


This was a brain that could think forthe | 


reat. There was more than one man's 
life wrapped up in Charlie Thurkow’s. 
One can never tell. My time might come 
at any moment, and the help we bad sent 
for could not reach us for another fort- 
night. 

Charlie said nothing. He thanked me 
at intervais for some little service ren- 


dered, and nearly all the time bis eyes 
were fixed uponthec‘ock. He was reck 
Dg with bis owr fe 

He did not want to die in the day 
the night. He was deliberately spinning 
out his life till the night rurse caine OD 
duty. I suppose that in his superficial, 


happy-go-lucky way he ioved her. 





We stood round that bed and waited 
silent, emotionless for the angel. Charlie 
knew only too well thatthe end was very 
near, 

From time to time hs smiled rather 
wearily at one or the other of us, and once 
over bis face there came that strange look 
of a higher knowledge which I have often 
noted, as ifbe knew something that we 
did not—something which he had been 
forbidden to teil us. 

W bile we were standing there the mat- 
ting of the window was pushed aside, and 
Fiiz came softly into the dimly lighted 
room. He glanced at me, bat attempted 
no sort of salutation. 

3} saw bim exchange a long silent look 
with Elsie, and then he took bis station at 
the bedside next to Elsie, and opposite to 
the brigadier, who never looked up. 
Thuorkow 


Chariie recognized him, and 
vave him one f thoee strangely pa 
zing 3d | ea her ne turned his 
sunken eves towards Eisie He oked a 
her with a gere that became more and 
more fixed. We stood there for a few 


minutes—ther I spoke. 
‘‘He is dead,’’ | said. 


The brigadier raised his eyes and looked 
across to Fits. For a second these two 
men looked down into each other's souls, 
and | suppose Fitz had his reward. 

I suppose the brigadier had psid his 
debt in full. I had been through too 
many painful scenes to wish to prolong 
this. So I turned away, and a general 
move was the result. 

Then I saw that Elsie and Fits had been 
standing hand in hand all the while. 

So wags the world. 


Tue Great Gas INpUstay.—The arti- 
ficial gas interest of this country isan ex- 
ceedingly important and extensive one. 
There are in the neighborhood of 1200 
cities and towns of the United States 
lighted in large part by manufactured gas. 
In eddition there are thousands of homes 
in which gas is being largely, if not 
wholly, employed for cooking and heat- 
ing purposes. About $600,000.000 is in- 
vested in gas works property in this coun- 
try, and the gas interest is perhaps second 
in importance only to the investment in 
railroad properties. 

The gas industries propose to bold an 
exposition at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, opening on January 27th, 
1897 and holding for two weeks, At this 
exposition will be shown every practical 
apperetus and appliance which enters into 
the manufacture or distribution of gas as 
an illuminating or heating agent. 

One of the features o: the Exposition 
_will be cooking demonstrations both after- 
noon and evening, two competent demon- 
strators having been secured for this 
work, 

A gas tower of large dimensions bas 
been arranged for and will be one of the 
great curiosities at the fair; consisting of 
an extremely ornamental and most bril- 
liantly illuminated spectacular piece, the 
dimensions of which will be twenty feet at 
the base, and running toa heightof fifty- 
five feet, on which will be artistically ar- 
ranged about 2500 gaze jeta. 

Evidently the gas peopie propose to de- 
monstrate to the public that their product 
is capable of producing equal, if not su- 
perior lighting effects to those claimed for 
the electric light. 

_—— SD - 2. 

ORIGIN OF “BROTHER JONATHAN ."’— 
When Washington, after being appointed 
genera’ commander of the army of the 
Revolutionary War, came to Massachuseits 
to organize it, and make preparations for 
the defence of the country, he found a 
great want of ammunition and other 
means necessary to meet the powerful foe 
he had to contend with, and great diffi- 
culty to obtain them. 

If attacked in such a condition the cause 
at once might be hopeleas. On this occa- 
sion, at that anxious period, a consultation 
of the officers and others were had, when it 
seemed no way could be devised to make 
such preparations as were necessary. 

Jonathan Trumbull was thea governor 
of the State of Connecticut, and the general, 
who placed the greatest reliance on his 
judgment and aid remarked : 

*‘We must consult brother Jonathan on 
the subject.”’ 

The general did s0, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
| wants of the army 
| W hen difficulties afterwards arose, and 
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| the army was spread over the country, it 

| became a by-word, “We must conasuit 
Brother Jonathan.” 

The term Yankee is still applied to a 


| portion; but “Brother Jonathan” bas now 

| become a designation of the whole country, 

| as Jobn Bull bas for England 

_—_—P 6 oo 

| WakM ALTERNATIVE —In some parts of 
Canada the recurrence of broiled salmon, 

| botled salmon, salmon cutleta, and salmon 

| steak at every meal becomes, after a tow 
weeks, a trifle monotonous, 

| To the native palate, brought up on it 

and to the manner born, this constant re- 

| appearance of the self same dish in a mat- 
ter of course; but to the newly arrived im- 

| migrant or tourist it grows at last into a 

| feeble joke. 

“Ie there nothing @lse for breakfast?’ 


said one such victim of colonial bospi ality 
| ate back woods inn, asa whole fish and a 
| pot of mustard were laid before him on 
the table. 
“Nothing else!’ replied the host, in 
surprise, 
“Why, there’s salmon enough there for 
six, ain't there? 
Y on ros} & 
WV «€ “ta 


j 
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Ourselves Witt 
out our perceiving it, aa it is diticulttode 

| ceive others without their perceiving it. 


Iv is as to Gasy to deceive 





_the arrangement consists, briefly, 


At Home and Abroad. 

According to Mr. H. M. Stanley, within 
the last teu years France hes acquired «f 
Equatorial Africa about 300,000 equare 
miles; Germany, 400000 square miles; 
italy, 647,000 equare miles; walle Portugal 
has a defined territory extending over 710,- 
00 equare miles. France, moreever, has 
been active farther north, and claims rights 
over | 600 000 square miles; and Germany, 
in South-west Africa and the Cameroons, 
asserts her rule over [40 000 square miles. 

The habit of saving is universal in 
France. In the sobooia the children are 
tanght to rave money, an’ the moat fre- 
quent prize given toa bright pupil is a 
savings bank book with asmall sam to 
the credit of the owner. This is given 
where in this country we should probably 
give a medal or a book. When acom- 
munity has a lot of money deposited in 
savings banks it is easy to borrow money 
without going to outside capitalisia. The 
local banks are always prepared to lend at 
a moderate interest, 


A hygienist bas been collecting sta! istics 
in regard to the life of the dwellers on 
various levels, He finds that those whose 
occupations or poverty require them to 
live in cellars die first, as might readily be 
supposed; next come those who live on 
the third and fourth floore; next those on 
the ground floor, while the tenements of 
the first or second floor enjoy the longest 
period of existence. The purer air of the 
upper stories Is overbalanced by the exer- 
tion of climbing the etaira, the average 
being a little over two years’ earlier death, 

A physician who has been investigating 
the comparative length of life of married 
and single men states that among single 
men between the ages of 30 and 45 the 
death rate is 27 per cent., while emong 
married men between the same ages it is 
only 18 percent. For forty-one bachelors 
who live to be 40 years of age, seventy- 
eight married men arrive at the same 
period. At ©) years of age there are 
twenty-two bachelors to forty-eight mar- 
ried men; at 70 there are eleven bachelors 
to twenty seven whowho were married; 
and by the time they reach 90 the married 
men are three to one, for there are nine of 
them to every three bachelors. 


A novel idea in telephone practice hes 
been put into execution by a New England 
company. A letter has been sent to ail the 
physicians in Newhaven stating that in 
many cases of sudden attacks of iliness a 
telephone from the house of a patient to 
the residence of a physician wouid be of 
the greatest value. 

To meet this need the coin pany announc- 
ed that, upon the request of a person in 
the city limits, endorsed by the physician 
attendant, a telephone would be placed in 
the house fora period of thirty days for 
the sum of five dollars; and, ifthe family 
wished them to continue the service, the 
same rates would be made for each suc- 
ceeding month. 


A new invention for protecting ships 
against the attacks of torpedoes has been 
devised by an American engineer; but a 
description of itand ite working gives the 
impression that It is too complicated to te 
relied upon, itis cailed the ‘Octopian,” 
the motive power being magneto-electrical, 
while the Inboard mnachinery for working 
of a 
double automatic windiass, capabie of 
stopping, hoisting, lowering i. The de 
vice can, perbaps, beat be deacribed as a 
curtain which may be lowered or hoisted 
in frou ten to fifteen seconds. No part of 
itisexposed, and no part cfifers a solid 
resistance to the torpedo, which instead of 


exploding is embedded in the curtain. 
Then highly magnestined tentacies are 
put out, and instantly grasp and lock 


round the torpedo, their vice like grip be- 
ing only released by shutting off the cur- 
rent. An Indicator on board tilustrates 
the precise spot where the torpedo is held, 
and even shows at what depth. 
— 
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She had pat by three abiilings, ail in cop 
pers, making all kinde of iittie sacri foes 
to save pence and haifpence during the 


| last twelve months 


THE MERMAID’s PURSE. 


BY FF. i &. 





\DITH and Fiaff conld not decide what 
todo with their sizpences. At last 
they almost querreled: each wanted 

to buy everything, and so they could boy 
nothing. 

Then they went off to the beach for the 
afternoon with Miss Brown, and little 
Holy, and the white sunshade, and the 
camp stool and the book. 

After a few minutes’ shell gathering, 
they rushed to Mra. Brown, with her 
bright hair ying in the wind. “On! here 
in another mermatd'’s puree.”’ 

Little Ina, the carpenter's cnild down 
trom London, set watching from her foid- 
ing chair in the shadow of the boat house. 
She was very fanciful 

She had been reading fairy tales out of 
one old book all the time she was ili after 
her fall. These children ata distance were 
great company to her, forshe saw them 
on the beach every day; and she heard 
their play and laughter, and knew their 
names. 

They wore navy blue with brass but 
tonsa, and their hair was golden, HKeing 
lonely and fanciful, sbe had a name for 
them—‘‘the biue and gold children.”’ 

Ina tried to sit straight up when the 
blue and gold children called out that 
they had found anotber mermald’s purse. 
Were mermaids real, then? Did they 
come up on the shore and lose their | 
pureea? 

The lady under the white parasol iooked 

at ber, and emiled. Then—Ina could 
hardly believe her own eyes—one of the 
blue and gold children came running to 
2@T. 
“Miss Brown says, would you like a 
mermaid’s purse?’ And she lala in Ina's 
lap a little oblong, biack case, with a 
twisted spike outof each corner. There 
wasa boleat one end large enough for 
Fluff to put ber finger in. 

Ina flushed with delight. “Thank you; 
but don’t you want it fur yoursel!?’ 

“On no,’ said Fiuff, ‘‘wecan get more.” 
And she nodded good bye merrily, and 
ran away. 

Soon Mies Brown herself came over with 
the white parasol and talked to Ina, and 
the children gathered sbelis ill ber apron 
was full. 

Masier Holy—or, as they called him, 
Roly Poly—even broughta heavy rope of 
nasty wet seaweed trailing after him, asa 
grand present. 

“No, Roland,”’ said Mies Brown, ‘you 
must not give the little girl that. Now, do 
you know, children, Mra. Bunce at the 
cottage bas told me this dear little girl bas 
been ill; she fell on the stairs in the dusk, 
and was very much hurt. 

“And she did notcare in the least how 
she suffered, because she saved ber littis 
baby brothe: who wasin her arms. He 
was not hurt—he did noteven ory. Was 
not that it, Ina ?’’ she said kindly. 

ina only smiled, and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

“Ob! do bring the baby out to-morrow,” 
cried Edith. ‘1 love babies,’’ 

“Ie tt nice, or does it squall?’ said 
Fiuft as if she would liketo make sure 
firet. 

Inatold them he was the nicest baby 
that ever was; but she could not bring 
him out to-morrow, because he was in 
London, and she was lodging alone at the 
end cottage: and “On!'’ she said, looking 
up at Mies Brown, “1 do miss baby and 
mother so much.”’ 

“How old is the little brother?’ was the 
next question. 

Ina said he wasa year old the day after 
to morrow, and she had meant baby to 
have such a nice birthday; and if she had 
not come to the seaside she would have 
given bim a pair of little red shoes, 
but— 

She was nervous and shy in talking to 
the strangers, and when she spoke of the 
littie red shoes her voice trembied; and 
then she sent al! the shelie rattiing, and 
bent down and hid her face with her 
bands and her apron. 

She was too weak to stop crying easily, 
and Mise Brown could not comfort her. 
Master Roly Poly, too, went off by him 
self and tumbied into a pool of water, and 








nad to be fished out; eo the blue and gold 
children were taken home at once. 

Mies Brown, in passing, sent the good 
wowan of the cottage down to Ina; and in | 


the afiernoon, M re 
round the freem eggs, the children 
Mins Brown heard why * 


tina’’ wae fretting. 


when Bunce brought | 
and 


poor little Chris- 


lt was for baby’s Gret birthday present; 
and she had chosen lately in s shop win- 
dow near homes ifttie pair of red shoes 
marked twoand elevenpence three shil- 
lings. 

Alaa! for Ina’e two and elevenpence 
three farthings—ebe gave it to her parents, 
without ever saying what she hed saved 
it for, wLen they were denying themsei ves 
all they could to get ber smal! outfit ready, 
and to take a friend's offer of sending her 
to the seaside. 

The three shillings could not be kept; 
but Ina often grieved as the birthday came 
near, now that the little red shoes could 
never, never be bought 

Inthe sunny evening Ina layon the 
sota jast inside the open window of the 


| cottage. After tesa, Mra Bance bad told 
| her the wind was rising, and there were 


white horses far outon the sea Ina felt 
too red to ask questions, and too weak 
to alt up and look out for the horees. 

Nhe did not know that the foamy crests 


| of the waves are the “white Lorses” of the 


hea. 

lt wasa wonderful world! andif the 
lady with the parasol came to speak to her 
again, she would ask about everything 
#be wanted to kKnow— about the horses that 


| shecould never see, though Mra. Kunce 
saw them, and sboutthe mermaids, and 
| whales 


rt of money would be in the purse 
if it bad not beenempty. There had been 
a picture of mermaids io ber fairy book, 
with arhyme under it. 

Ina was thinking of thie as she fell 
asleep, with the litte black oblong 
‘purse’ in ber band, ber sbhelis ranged on 
the window in the wide space between the 
geranium) pote, and the sound of the sea 
iulling ber just as the mother’s song lulled 


| the baby at home. 


Sue began to think of white borses far 
out on the waves, prancing down, down, 
down into deep piaces, dragging the fishes 
and the Dbubbies after them, among shelis 
aod seaweed. 

After tha’, she thought the moon was 
shining and all the surface of the water 
was Sparkling. And when she went down 
to the beach, quite well and strong, what 
did she see, in her own fclding chair boat 
house, but a mermaid dressed in sea green 
and silver, and combing her long hair with 
a coral comb? 

She was singing the rhyme about the 
silver scales and the waggling tails, and 
beating time, not with her toot, for she 
bad no feet, but with her large fish tail, 
which peeped out under the bem of her 
rove, 

Ina curtaeyed. 
lose a purse T"’ 

“We alwvys lose our pursea,”’ said the 
mermaid calmly. “We throw them away 
after shopping.”’ 

‘Ob! do you go shopping ?”’ 

‘*Yes, under the sea. When our purses 
are empty they float up to the top, and the 
children find them on the shore. Now, 
little girl, when you go shopping, what do 
you do?” 


“If you please did you 


“I don’t go,” said Ina “I wish | 
could.”’ 

“And if you could, what would you 
buy?’ 


“A little pair of red shoes,”’ said 
‘*‘put lL have no money.”’ 

‘Wait a minute,” said the mermaid: and 
she plunged into the sea, and, swimming 
about, picked up the bits of sparkling 
moonlight from the water. 

When she brought itto Ina, it was ail 
silver money, and she filied the purse and 
poured heaps more into Ine’s apron. 

“On! thank you, dear mermaid,” said 
Ina “Father and mother will be quite 
rich, and | shali buy the littie red shoes.” 

‘Good-night,” said the mermaid, and 
went swimming away. 

Ina ran back to the cottage: but all the 
silver in her apron was gone, and it was 
only wet with sea water. 

She awoke di appointed, lying on the 
sofa. Mre. Bruce was drawing the cur- 
tains, and lighting the lamp, So it was 
only a dream. 

Ine still bad the mermaid’s purse in her 
hand. She gaveacry of joy. There was 
something init. One—two shillings —and 
two six pencea 

Mra. Bruce 
came there, and Ina never knew. 


Ina; 


Kut the very next morning a letter with | 


a postal Orier went t« 


Loodon, and 
littie red shoes were bought 
if 


if anyone had been pessi 


the 


ng 
evening, before the window 
was closed, a lady with s white sunshade 
might have been seen standing outside 
with two little girls and a very small boy. 


he cottage 
in the warm 





| Vents swelling and inflammation. 
did not know how the money 














One of the little girie was lifted to the | 


window silito siipthe mermaid’s purse 
out of Ine’s band; then both girls pat their 
aixpences into the purse, and the lady put 
in two shillings. 

The second little girl had the privilege 
of being beld up, to lean In at the window 
and put the purse into Ina’s hand agein. 
And lastly, Master Roly Poly would have 
a look, and climbed up, and was very near 
upsetting sa geraniam pot, and spoliing 
everything. 

Allerwards they often saw Ins while 
she was getting strong and well. Miss 
Brown told her one day that what the 
people on some coasw call a mermaid’s 
purse is only the egg-case of a kind of 
fish. 

But never did anyone tell ber where the 
sliver came from; and when she spoke of 





the baby brother and the little red ehoes, 
“the blue and gold children” looked at 
each otber and emiled, and Floeff pat ber | 
finger to ber lips. 


Tug Facer asan InpeX TO HEALTH.— | 
The face is a gc od index of the state of 
one’s physical being, and from it rymp | 
toms of di ease can be detected almost be | 





—— 


fore the patient is aware that anything | 
serious is the matter with him. 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





In Paris, diphtteria is said to have 
been communicated by telephone. 

In Roumania there are taxes on 
female servants and on doorpiates. 

A house well built of the best brick 
wil! outiast one constructed of grantte. 

A man recently took outa patent for 
a buttonhole in a serviette, so that it might 
be attached to a vest button. 

Every day the Thames has scooped 
out of its banks 1 500 tons of matter, or more 
than half a milifon tons a year. 

The tusks of the walrus were the first 
ice anchors. The instrumentsof this deserip- 


tion used by seamen tn Arctic regions are 
modelled after walrus tasks. 


The archduchess Elizabeth, daughter 


| of the Crown Princess Stephante of Austria, 
| Is sald to be the owner of the smallest dog t= 


the world. It weighs about half a pound, and 
can rest comfortably in the palm of the hand. 


The seagirt counties ot Eng-and and 
Wales are twenty-nine in number. All of 
them, except Cornwall, Devon, Northumber- 
land, and Cumberland, are being eaten into 
by the sea. In some cases the tmroads are 


| very serious, owing to the soft nature of the 


rocks 


In Belgium all bicycles are taxed, and 


For instance, incomplete expoeure of the | yan enamelled shield, with a distinetive 


eyelids, rendering the whites of the eyes | 
visible during sleep, isa symptom of all | 
acute and chronic diseases of a severe | 
type; it is also to be obeerved when rest is 
unsound from pain, wherever seated. 

T witching of the eyelids, associated with 
the oscillation of the eyelids, or squinting, 
heralds the visit of convulsions. 

Widening of the orifices of the nose 
with movements of the sostriis to and fro 
point to embarrassed breathing from dis- 
ease of the lungs or their pleura! in veet- 
ment. 

Contraction of the brows indicates pein 
in the head, sharpness to the nostrils, pain 
in the chest, and a drawn upper lip, pain 
in the abdomen. 

To make a general rule, it may be stated 
that the upper third of the face is altered 
in expression in affections of the brain, 
the lower third in the diseases of organs 
contained in the abdominal! cavity. 

Sanne en de 

THE BURNING oF a Sun.—In December, 
1891, the astronomers beheld the most 
wonderful sight that has ever greeted 
mortal eyes. 

They were watching the queer antics of 
astar ofthe ninth magnitade, when al! at 
once it famed up like a smouldering brush 
pile to which new fuel bad just teen 
added. 

Within forty-eight hours its brilliancy 
increased sixteenfold, and then the star 
siowiy disappeared from view. The as- 
tronomers believe that what they saw was 
a sun “burning up.” 


The final flash wnich they saw probably 
left the doomed orb, twenty or even fifty 
years ago. Itis a well-known fact that 
there arestars removed from us by ais- 
tances 80 great that they might bave been 
wiped out of existencea hundred years 
agoand the light still be coming to us 
through space. 








SPRAINED ANKLES —From time to time 
one hears of different means of caring for 
Sprained ankles, turned ankles, twisted 
Wrists, 6tc.; but the way now in vogue, 
says a médical journal, seems to give bet- 
ter results than sny in the past. 

it is generaily within an hour after the 
accident that advice is sought The pe 
tient is suffering very severely, and wants 
very much t know if “anything is 
broken.”’ 

After examination, order the part to be 
bathed in very hot water every hoar or 
two for about Ofteen minutes at a time 

Have the water as hot as the patient can 
bear it, and apply with a sponge or cioth, 
rather than allow the ankie to Lie in the. 
water. Then dry, and let the part rest 
quietly, wrapped in flannel. 

Before retiring, apply a fannel bandage 
tightly round the swollen part, only being 
carefal that the circulation is not im- 
peded. 

It is surprising how the hot app.ications 
relieve the pain and produce absorption, 
and how the bandage, by pressure, pre 








rue PRorit or Gratirups.—Now give 


thanks Phe fact of thanks ie » profit t 
the giver of them They cheat his imag 
nation if he is poor, and bless bis wealth if 
he is rich 


I hey 


m from the misery 
of sickness and give bh 


im ihe appreciation 


of health ifheis well. And now let good 


» | heart waiton sound stomach, and bealth 


and wealth on both. 


number and the armsand name of the State 
which grants the license. The cost of a Mecemse 
in the States of Brabant and Flanders ts ten 
francs per annum, and fs applied to the main- 
tenance of the roads. 


The lines on no two human hands are 
exactly alike. This fact is utilised Im China 
in an interesting way. When a traveler de 
sires a passport. the palm of his band ts covr- 
ered with fine ofll-paint and an impressfeom ts 
taken on thin, damp paper. This paper, 
officially signed, is his passport. 


In Naples there exists a race of cats 
which live in the churches. They are Kept 


| and fed by the authorities on purpose to eat 


the mice which infect all old bufldings there. 
The animals may often be seen walking about 


| among the congregation, or sitting gravely 


before the altar during time of Mass. 


The flower which has the greatest di- 
versity in shades of color ts said tobe the 
carnation. Its blossoms may be pure white, 
lemon, yellow, salmon, terra cotta, pink, rose, 
scarlet, red, maroon, brown, Diatsh purple, 
gray,and all intermediate shades, besidies the 
innumerable combinations in the vartegated 
flowers. 


Japan is going to build up her com- 
mercial navy by giving subsides to ship 
builders for every ton above one thousand 
and to shipowners forall ships of ome thoe- 
sand tons that can make ten knots an bor, 
the subsidy being increased for every bun- 
dred tons’ additional burthen or every knot 
additional speed. 


The silk that comes from the looms of 
Japan compares in gloss and fineness with any 
in the world, and Japanese crapes have a re 
putation in almost every market for softmess 
of beauty and harmony of color; bat, for sab- 
stantial wear, for lasting quality, the silk 
goods of China are most favorably known to 
the merchants of all lands. 


A candle has recently been brought 
out which extinguishes itself after t& has 
burned foran hour. This it does by means of 
a tiny extinguisher of tin,which ts fastened tn 
the wax by wires, and which effectually per- 
forms its task. It is only necessary to remove 
this diminutive extinguisher when its work 
is done, and the candle is again ready to bara 
another hour. 


The large grosbeaks of South Africa 
live In a large societies. They select a tree of 
considerable size, and literally cover tt with 
& grass roof, under which their common 
awelling is constructed. The reof serves the 
double purpose of keeping off the beat anc 
the rain, and 400 or 500 pairs of birds are 
known to have the same shelter. The nests 
in this aerial dwelling are built in regular 
streets. 


The archer fish possesses the curious 
property of being able to shoot drops of waster 
from its mouth with extraordinary acearacy 
to considerable distances. This singular 
faculty is of use to the animal in secaring !ts 
f6od. A fly or small insect passiag over the 
water has very little chance of escape from 
the deadly aim of the archer fish. The ¢rop 
of wate: brings down the insect, which ts thea 
incontinently devoured. 


There are now six sanitariums in Ger- 
many at which consumptives are treated Dy 
constant exposure to alr ata low temperatare. 
Currents of cold air are allowed to pas 
through the bedroom at night, and during the 
Gay as much of the time fs spent In the ope= 
air as possible. The pure cold afr quiets 
cough, lessens temperature, arrests sight 
eweats, improves appetite, and modifies or 
arrests the course of the disease. 


Ano orange tree, it is said, will bear 


fruit until it is one hundred and afty yeer= 
and there are recorded instances 

ange trees bearing fruit when @ve handre< 
years old. In Maita and Naples Sfteen & 

sand oranges have been picked froma sing 

tree, and one in the Sandwich Islands was 


estimated to bear twenty thousand. In two 


instances {n Southern Eurepe thirty-eight 
thousand were picked from one tree. 
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HAD YOU NAOT TAUGHT SE. 


sr Ww. WwW. L. 





Had you not taught me from your eyes, 
Brighter than stare at early morn, 

All this sweet rapture in my heart, 
To love would never have been born. 


Had you not taught me from your eyes, 
My soul tothis new glory ne'er had moved; 
O radiant eyes of purest innocence, 
You told me the secret—and I loved. 


—_— 


COMIC ANIMALS. 


The list of comic animals is not very 
long, and the comic elements in each 
are by no means the eame in kind or 
evenly distributed. Those animals which 
have some particular feature greatly ex- 
aggerated do not necessarily raise a 
smile, any more than a vulgar carica- 
ture which depends for its comic ele- 
ment on the enlargement of a nose or a 
stomach is necessarily amusing. 

There are several creatures which 
seem to have been made for this ‘‘low- 
comedy line,” but are far less funny 
than others that, like the prairie-dogs, 
are quite pretty so far as form and fea- 
tures go. The obviously comic crea- 
tures, with no reserve of intention to 
back up first impressions, are the ‘‘iong- 
nosed monkey” and those other quadru- 
mana whose legs, tails, beards, or 
mouths are exaggerated caricatures of 
human members; yet the monkeys are 
not by any means the most humorous 
of animals to look upon. 

In a list of the animals which are al- 
ways mirth-provoking the sources of 
amusement caused in each case are cur- 
iously different. Young puppies when 
just learning to walk are invariably 
comic. Their noses are square and 
blunt, their youthful faces wrinkled and 
lined, their eyes weak and bleared. and 
their voices cracked and squeaky. This 
gives the appearance of age in very 
young creatures, and as they are round, 
fat, and have large feet, they are not at 
all unlike little hippopotami—an in 
stance of animal caricaturing animal. 

Frogs and toads, but especiaily the 
former, and pre-eminently the German 
and Dutch frogs, have their special veiu 
of comicality, due to their staring 
eyes, consequential, stupid mouths, fat 
stomachs, and sticking out elbows. 
There has been a consensus of human 
opinion about the frog’s appearance 
from Zsop and the authors of *““The 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice,”’ to Mr. 
Ruskin, in his remarks on Bewick’s lit- 
tle picture of the frog, underneath 
which the old engraver had written, 
“Set them up with a king indeed !”’ 

Pigs, especially happy pigs, when not 
too fat, but only “‘well liking,’’ and free 
to wander in a big yard and forage for 
themselves, are almost the most comic 
of animals. Almost ali the necessary 
elements are present—fat bodies and fat 
cheeks, twinkling eyes, tightly curling 
tails, short, turned-up noses, voices 
capable of expressing in a grunt intense 
greedy seli-satisfaction, curiosity, and 
all forms of squeaks and squeals for sur- 
prise, fear and panic. 

The writer recently watched a family 
of young pigs, about 18 inches long, 
just turned out to spend the morning in 





a meadow, and returned convinced that | 


there was not a moment at which, their | 


— Grains of Bold. 


appearance and behavior was not too 


comical for description. Each flower | 


and weed was tasted by the little pigs 
with the air of a connoisseur trying a 
new dish, and when they found a horse 
lying asleep taking its Sunday rest the 
whole litter stood in a semicircle round 
its head as if grouped to sing in a panto- 
mime. 

Pigs are so funny, and every one 80 
thoroughly recognizes the fact now, that 


it seems rather odd that the discovery 
should be so recent. There is ple 
allusion to the pig as a Uitoy, ugiy a 
ture in the East, and many y 
anecdotes of their cunning and kuow 
ing ways about weather and food. but 
except the pig-selling scene in ~The 


Acharnians,”’ which is sadiy wanting in 
humor, there is hardly any early recog- 











nition of the comicality of pigs. The | 
reason is that it is only the modern im- 
proved common pig that iscomical. His 
alone are the round stern, the curly 
tail, the short nose, the dumpling 
cheeks, and the fine high spirits. The 
wretched grayhound pig of the East, or 
of the unimproved breeds of Europe, 
bas not an atom of humor in him. 

Even a young wild boar is a glum 
little fellow, only growing lively as he 
grows hungry. We owe the “comic 
pig” to the encouragement of the Smith- 
field show and the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Bui there is room for differ- 
ence as to the humorous side of anima! 
life in creatures which are not domestic- 
ated and have never changed. 

The owl is a case in point. The 
Greeks looked upon him as a grave and 
wise bird, and assigned him to Athene. 
We think his appearance comic, and in 
common talk the ow! represents a be- 
wildered, rather dense parson, who can- 
not see the obvious. Though the Greek 
revered the owl, Hindoo feeling is ex- 
actly the same as ours. To call a stupid 
servant ‘‘ooloo’’—‘‘you owl !’"—would 
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convey exactly the same meaning in 
india as it would here. 

A physical explanation is just pos- 
sible. We and the Hindoos think of 
the night owl, a bird bewildered by 
light. Athene’s owls, which are now 
sold in large numbers in cities as 
pets, are little, wideawake ground-owls | 
able to see by day as well as by night. 
Most people who have watched pen- 
guins hopping on the ground will own 
that when moving they are irresistibly 
funny. Their little wings, like fat 
hands without arms, round white waist- 
coats, short necks, and short legs with 
little, flat, black feet, make them like a 
bird type of Mr. Pickwick. 

Their only movement is a series of 
hops, with the head bent nervously for- 
ward as if they were afraid of falling— 
which they are—and their little wings 
stuck out on each side to balance them. 
Of course the penguin has not the least 
notion that it is funny or amusing, and 


is as uncomfortable as a Chinese lady | 


trying to walk across a rice-fieid. 





The element of comicality is dis- 
tributed among animals ot 
species in a curiously arbitrary fashion. | 
All the bears, for instance, are comic, 
except the polar-bear, which is only 
amusing when taking its bath. No- 
grown-up dogs, on the other band, are 
comical, except the Dutch pug, wh.ch 
being fat, goggle-eyed, asthmatic, and | 
consequential, caricatures the pig, and | 
suggests a human being of similar ten- | 
dencies. But comicality depends quite | 
as much on action at on shape. There _ 
is nothing ludicrous in the appearance 
of prairie dogs. yet they are intensely 
comic, mainly because of their exag- 
gerated earnestness of demeanor. Their 
every action, whether keeping watch as 
sentry, or collecting straw tor their | 
beds, might be labeiled ‘‘most import- 
ant,’’ and the contrast between ‘matter | 
and manner’’ enhances the joke. No 
cat is ever comical; from the lion to the | 
kitten they are dignified wh -n at reat, 
and pretty or amusing, but not comic, 
when at play. 





Be like an excellent harvest, good and 
generous. 

Cheerful giving always makes the 
giver rich. i 
It is better to be right and poor, than 

wrong and rich. 


Don’t try to be an assistant book 
keeper to the recording angel. 

The noontide sun is dark, and musi 
liscord, when the heart ts low 

The man dies we who dies w 

Ha x ~ = 

“ pow 

t is dou ruil if he 

weighs any wore for go« 


where else 
When men cease to be faithful to their 
teto find them « t& 


disap potnted 


God, he who ex pe« 
other will be mwuch 


each 


' 
other | orin any other crowded building where it ts 


| through filnesa, 


| To prevent the 





The best paste for scrap books is made 
with corn-flour, but not ton thick. 


The more a young man notices how 
his girl's hair is done up the less he loves her. 


Peggy : I'd go to Brown's oftener to 
get my hair done, but you've to wait so long. 
Eliza: Why don't you teil them to send it? 


“The honeymoon is all well envugh,”’ 
said the prudent belle; “but what I want to 
see beyond that is the promise of a fine 
harvest-moon.” 


Oatmeal-porridge is one of the most 
indigestible things in the world if not botled 
long enough. It should be boiled and stirred 
at least one hour. 


Mre. Trivvet: Mise Elder is trying to 
make anew woman of herself. Mra. Dicer: Is 
she? Mra. Trivvet: Yes; she has already 
knocked Ofteen years off her age. 


“Doctor, why is it that people are 
generally so much more pleased with boy- 
bables than with girls?’’ “Nothing simpler, 
madam. A boy baby never comes amiss.” 


She: No, George; I like you, but I 
can never be your wife. He, haughtily: Never 
mind; there are others. She: | know there 
are, George. I accepted one this morning. 


A first-rate ointment for rheumatism 
is made of ten parte of salicylic acid, ten 
parte of lanolin and one hundred parts of 
lard. Kuba little wellintothe part affected. 


Dr. A.: By-the-way, how is your pa- 
tlent getting on? Dr. B: He makes capital 
progress; lam only waiting for him to settle 
an account before | tell him he ts quite well. 


= Elderly coquevte: Just imagine! My 
maid took three quarters of an bour to curl 
my bair this morning. Her dearest friend: 
Why didn't you take a walk in the mean- 
time? 


‘“‘We mean to try a penpy social at 
the church next time,” said Mrs. Wattea. 
“And what's that?’ asked Mr. Watts “Every 
woman gives a penny for every year of her 
age.” 


Arnica is valuable for some people’s 
«kins In case of great fatigue or a bruise, but 
produces erysipelas in others. In any case 
the application should not be covered, but 
left open to the alr. 


In many towns of Belzium schools 
still exist where girls are taught, from the 
age of Ove years, how to make lace. When 
ten years old, they are sald to be able to earn 
their own livelihood, 

Mr. Jinks: I don’t know how you 
will feel about it, sir, but the fact Is that my 
wife, your daughter, t4 a dreadiul hard wo 
man tolive with. Mr. Bitnks: I can sympa 
thize with you, str. Linarrted her mother. 


In case of persons fainting in church, 


dificult to get them out, place the head down 
between the knees, 40 as to met the head be 


| low the heart; this assists the blood to run 
| back te the brain, where It ls needed. 


A lady who had been taken ill, and 


| who wished to spare herself the annoyance o! 


Visiters’ calling on ber “At home’ 
card round t» ber friends with this tnecrip 
tion—“Mrs. C., being unable to leave her bed 
will not be at Lome next 
Wednesday as usual.” 


day, seuta 


According to Chinese history the cus- 
tom of small feetamong the women of that 
originated several centuries back, 
when a large body of women rose ngainst the 


people 


Government aud endeavored to overthrow tt 
recurrence Of such au event 
the uee of wooden shoes, so small as to dn 
able them, was enforced upon «li female tn- 


fante 


Little girl: Doo you say your prayers 


every night? 


Yes 
And does 


Little boy 

Little iri: 
hers? 

Littie boy: Yes. 

Little giri: And dues your daddy? 

Little boy: No; he doesn’t nerd to 
most daylight when he gets to bed. 


your maminy say 


It's al 


A very simple treatment will caase an | 
, old straw bat, which appears too dusty and 
| dirty to be 


worn again, quite bright and 


free A piece of lump sugar, or “« talle 


spoonful of granulated sugar, should be dis | 


solved tn three tablespoonfuls of water. The 
Water should then be rubbed freely on the 
hat, and allowed to soak in, It being appitet 
with a brush or a sponge. At Mrat the hat 
will be limpand soft, but if 1 t6 allowed to 


dry well in the air and sunshine the straw 


becomes fresh and #tiff again. The brim can 
be pressed into any uew shape belore the 
straw is quite dry 

Everybody ought ww know that the 
very eat thing tie an do ls $0 eat appics t 

+ golug to bed fhe apple has re ark 
. 

Z wths, Ww it re i ives 
one of the best prevent KLOW! s 
easeen cf throat No aru ari 
even a “ , t e 
aod julcy lng t Kut 
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FRasculinities. 


The best memory is the one that 
knows how to forget judictously. 


How is it that a man always shout« 
in a bigh voice when he uses low language? 


Hoax: I hea: you are very attentive 
to Miles Glass. Joax: Yes; she'sall broken up 
on me. Hoax: Cat you, eht 


Anastasius Havemyer Aldrich Lucas 
Langdon Bishop Nicholas, of New York, ts 
dead, at the early age of 22 months. 


The average man thinks that his rep- 
utation asa kind father has been firmly estab- 
lished If the baby cries to come to him. 


Polly: Have you given him any op- 
portunities to propose? Helen: Yes; but I 
couldn't tell him they were opportunities. 


When a xirl tells a young man that 
she dreamed about him the night before tt ts 
nigh time for him to begin to be very care- 
ful. 


My advice to all men is, that if ever 
they become bipped and melancholy to look 
at both sides of the question, applying a mag 
nifying glass to the best one. 


Bedfordshire has a Mayistrate U7 years 
of age, and etill in active service, who re- 
cently on the occasion of the dedication of 
some new church bells in bis parish, climbed 
to the top of the belfry. 


On a clear day an object raised 1 foot 
above a level plain can be seen 1°31 miles; one 
10 feet high, 415 miles; one WD feet high, 5% 
intles; one 100 feet high, 151 miles, and one a 
mile high (as the top of a mountsin), almost 
96 miles. 


*Weill,”’ remarked the wife of the 
man who had changed his mind about com 
ing t Congress, “you bave a clear consctence, 
anyhow." “I know that,” was the comfort 
less reply; “but a clear conscience ten't what 
I was running for." 


This was the most singular announce- 
ment to be seen recently outside a certain 
suburban place of worship—"This evening 
the Rev. Mr \. will preach his farewell ser 
mon, and the cheotr will render a thankagiv 
ing sepectally com posed for the occasion.” 


The Rev. Miles Grant, of Boston, 
thinks he has solved the problem of living. 
He ts « strict vegetarian, and never uses 
meat, ples, cakes, tea, coffee, sugar, salt or 
splees. His dally food ts unleavenel graham 
bread, vegetables, cheese and milk, and he 
ony that he lives wellata cost of #7 cents a 
week, the result being that he is healthy and 
strong. 


Mr. F.: What’s the matter, Brown? 

Mr. Brown: Matter? Why, my wife's mother 
is comtog to stay a month with os. 

Mr Fo My wife's mother bas only visited us 
ones, That was when we were first married 

Mr Brown: Lucky man! 
ing again? 

M:. ft Ican t tel 
first visit yet 


When te she com 


,#he bas pot Bolshed ter 


According to the results of recent in- 
vestigations, yawning ian the tcont natural 
form Of respiratory exercise, bringing inte 
action all the respiratory muscies of the chert 
and neck It is, therefore, recommended that 
every person should bave «a gow! yawn, with 
atietching of the 
ing, for 
and 
tion 


Nmba, morning and even 
the purpose of ventilating the lungs 
Strengthening the 


muscles Of resplin 


is derived trom 
Angio Saron 


The word whiskers 
whiek, 


| @eane a #light Dbiush 


and the wiech, white 
Less than a century 
ago the expression was unheard of; the wiiek 
erans Wellas the mustache being spoken of 
It was only 
cording to the fashion the latter was divided, 
and the whiskers disappeared 
that thelr name was changed to the wuttei 


chop part of the beard left on the cheek 


eT 


as part of the beard when «a 





true as we 


Caricaturists when depicting a (re: 
man are in the nabltof putting a big pipe tu 
his mouth. The pipe is national, Indeed, but 
the (sermansasa@ nation are far from betiy 
They do not smoke 
Kussians, Swedes oo: 
The men of the Untted states 
foot switzerland are the most in vetern 
emeokers of all, the consumption of tobacce 
these two countries belng thieves 


the yreatest smokers. 

more than Frenchmen, 
Hungartanse 
ats 
! per head in 
| tine 


4 greater than tn Germany 


*Mabel,’? said her father, afler Mr. 


Stalate had left, Jastin thine ts cat tlie 
“that young Man OWNhs stuck iu the gas con 
pany, (oes he not? 
“Vee 
‘And he ts aleo Leavily tuterested tn the 
com! trade? 
“| Delleve so 
“We er fu ' t i t 
inde triad ac t t 
1 am 5 ¢ t in t 
A man Was Vir a 4 " 
a a 
- 
ij ot Way I ‘ a 
the way t t 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The cool deys bring out many unique 
shapes in short capes and coliareties, both 
With and without stole ends, fur boss and 
neckiets in various combications of lace 
and veivet. Une novelty is a cape of sabie 
cut in deep round scailopson the bottom 
and sround the high collar, and edged 
around with cream iace, faliing not more 
than an inch below. 

W hite brocade ribbon traced with floral 
palilletties is used for beltsa and waist trim- 
iniogs. 

Alpaca pettioosts, with ruffles of the 
saine bound with satin ofa contrasting 
color, are very pretty and much more dur- 
able then silk. 

Boleros of finely tucked silk in any 
color you choose are one of the features of 
dreas,and bieck velvet boleros, covered 
withan applique of white satin sleeves 
outlined withcord and steel, are made to 
wear with different bodices, 

A pretty front fora red cioth bodice is 
made of ecru lace insertion, held together 
by black velvet ribbon. 

The latest Parisian fashion of dressing 
the hair shows the chignon quite bigh on 
the head, so wuch #0, in fact, that it en 
tirely disappears beneath the crown of the 
bat. Waving the bair is as popular as 
ever, and it is arranged soas Ww be very 
looee and flufly about the face, and is heid 
in place at the back with pretty curved 
combse, The pompadour front ts worn, 
and can be made becoming to almost every 
face with a few curling locks to fail on the 
forehead. 

The new combinstion undergarments 
are very attractive with an extra belt of 
pink merino, which extends from the bast 
well below the waist. This gives wariwith 
where it is needed, and the pink sod white 
mixture is very pretty. 


For ordinary everyday wear, men's out- 
fitters tell us, the fancy colored shirt 
bosom, with white collar and cuffs, will 
obtain all through the winter. Heretofore 
these shirts have only “obtained” through 
the summer. 

The recognized finish to every weil made 
skirt isa narrow inside foot frill, pinked 
at either edge, which should be caught to 
the facing every few inches. 

Skirtea of bieck and white striped silk 
are justnow desirable and economical, 
while they are appropriate and harmon- 
ious, worn either with black or white chif- 
fon bodicea., 

New gowns fit the hips likes riding 
habit and even if they are very full they 
are laid in piaite from the waist to the bot 
tom of the ekirt. 

The variety in colored trimmings is un 
usually large, and in many biack is intro 
duced. The use of tiny sbhelis for orna- 
mental purposes is a new idea The shells 
are variously colored, and are very efiec- 
tive. 

Favorable for bridal gowns of satin, 
moire, brocaded silk, or any otber of the 
materials devoted to such services sre 
pearl trimmings, pessementeries, or pear! 
embroidered hatbands. In some of the 
newest trimmings of thie kind the peari« 
bave a dull, satiny gloss,which adds much 
to the richness of their appearance. 


Navy biue is to be one of the favorite 
oolores for the cold season, just as it bas for 
ages past, and is likely to be for very many 
more. 

Some new autumn bonnets sre a wreath 
of very naturally imitated sutumn leaves 
with a biack and white sigrette at the side. 
There is not much of a headgear, but what 
there is is very effective. 

Beau Brummei will be interested in 
knowing that trousers are to be cut nar- 
row and more straight than last season, 
ano with po suspicion of spring over in 
step Thestyleis described as ‘severely 
army and navy.” 

New importations of fans for full dress 
occasions show a tendency to return to the 
very large ones that were in vogue a few 


yours ago. Something new in fans ure | 


those with jeweled sticks. The latter, it 
may be superfluous to state, cannot be had 
at the department stores, 


Velvet gowns are to be smong the 
emartest of the costames worn this win- 
ter. Of couree not for every-day use, bat 


for regular dress affars. They are made 








| 
| 


| 


! 
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As to color, a shade of reddish helio- 
trope and bright green sre smong the 
popular, while brown in various shades is 
used for costumes, wraps and miliinery. 
There is a great deal of mixing of colors 
going on in the sanctumsa of the most suc- 
coentul designers. Contrasts are the rule, 
and some of them are so violent that they 
are almost rasping to the nerves. Biack 
and white in the same toilette or the same 
material will be simply a rage during the 
autumn. 

The feather boa is deemed the essential 
addition to all toilettes. 

The fur pelerine is the favorite cold 
weather bit of outside adornment. 

Braiding will be one of the new autumn 
fashions, 

Fancy jackets, such asthe bolero, figaro, 
and Eton, are to be worn. 

In toa jackets the loose sacque shape is 
shown. They are less trim than the Louis 
Qilpsze shape, but extremely pretty and 
certainly comfortable, One has a yoke of 
pink velvet with a jacketof accordion 
piaited pink silk hanging straight from 
the yoke. The yoke is finished by a twist 
of fancy biack and pink ribbon that fast- 
ens in alarge bow oneither sideof the 
bust. The collar suggests the Medicis in 
shape, although it is madeof the fancy 
ribbon plaited and hasa lining of lace 
frilis. 

In silverwear, the “solid’’ classification, 
there is a new pickle fork, anew preserve 
spoon, and a #quare salad bow! with a 
round or circular interior of glass, The 
Jatter is quite the newest thing out, and is 
likely to find much favor as wedding 
presents. 

New examples in rings and squares for 
the modern habitation of the affluent are 
remerkably beautiful, justifying the seem- 
ingly extravagant expressions of admira- 
t10n on the part of those who see them for 
the first time. Those who said there is 
nothing new under the sun are quite pre- 
pared to admit they were mistaken. 

Suirt waists are pow made of striped or 
moire silk after the fashion of linen 
waists, and with adjustable white linen 
cuffs, The severe turnover collars are 
finished by ascarf of the same silk tying 
in a square bow with fringed ends. 

Stockings woven to look like cloth gait- 
ere are one of the novelties in hosiery, 
end they come in biack, tan and brown, 
adorned with buttons up the side, Their 
special advantage over the gaiters is that 
they are more trim and do not increase 
tbe apparent size of the ankle. 

Among tbe interesting and surprising 
developments of the year is the announce- 
ment by the leading costumers that ithe 
average waist is at least two inches larger 
than it wasa year ago. This is calied the 
bicycle waist, and its advent is hailed with 
delight by philanthropists und all those 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
Lumen family. 

The new ribbons areacharming mix- 
ture of brocaded and striped velvet, tinsel 
threads, plaids and chavgeable effects, and 
they are gt nerously used for dress trim- 
mings as well as millinery. Moire and 
taffeta ribbons with velvet stripes on the 
edge are very pretty, and the biack bro- 
caded velvet pattern in alight changeable 
ground is very effective, Then there are 
satin ribbons with tineel stripes, and plain 
double faced ribbon with tiny frilled edges 
ve-y desirable for sashes. 

A hat with acrown ratber higher than 
that of the ordivary sailor, and a stiff brim 
ofthe usual width, has a trimming of 
clusters of velvet loops, four quill feathers 
and a band around the crown. 

Tulles an‘ gauzes, according to a Paris 
corres pondeat, are to be the most fashion- 
abie materials for evening gowns for young 
ladies, especially those who next year are 
t make their social debut. Both water 
lals are ex ponsive, and cannot be imitated 
at a cheap price. 

Ths black Alpine bat is to be generally 
adopted this falland early winter tothe 
exclusion of the white with black band. 
The latter is dubbed ‘too common.” 

Men's neck wear materials are bright and 
gay —al most livel y—in color, and are made 
up without economy. The greens are es. 


| pecially conspicuous in their puffed scarfs. 


invariably quite lopg, and are extremely 
handeome. The quieter ones are only 
trimmed with Diack or jet, and bave the 
full veat front of some rich satin or bro 
cade; but there are siso most wondertul : 


epecimens displayed which are em- 


vroidered in white. 


Newest golf capes forwomen are made 
of the brown and bieck plaid, emblema- 
tie of one of the Scotch clans. They are 
deeper cut than iast season, and silk 
lined. 

Ribbon wound twice around the waist in 
a sort of corselet effect is deemed more 
modish than the regular sash style. 


up extensively as trimmed with flow- 


| ered ribbon and lace are very artistic. 





Hate that are worn down over the eyes 
take most extraordinary bends and 
twists, butasarule the result is pictur- 


oeque. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJEOTS. 


Wash your glassware in two waters if it 
becomes dusty, using an old tooth brush 
to clear places which are obstinate about 
becoming clear. If regularly used one 
water is sofficient. Pour a dishpan fall of 
hot water, and wash the glass with a clean 
cloth, using plenty of good soap. Keep 
the water hot and let the glass lie in it un- 
til bot also. Dry quickly on a dry, soft 
cloth. Sosep is essential to secure cleanli- 
ness and orilliancy. Every little crease 
and projection will glitter and acintillate 
with varying colors, a pleasure to behold. 

If table cloths and napkins are stained 
with peaches, berries, pears, coffee or tea, 
before being washed they should berpread 
over a small tub, pouring boiling hot 
water through the stains, Have plenty of 
itand do not be discouraged if the stain 
does not start at once. Try, try again. 
Then wash as usual. Of course the fresh- 
er the stain, the easier it will come out. 

A pew dish of potatoes consists of 
mashed potatoes and lean cooked ham. 
Masb half a dezen boiled potatoes, and 
season with butter, milk, salt and pepper. 
Mix witb the potatoes two beaping table- 
spounfuls of ham chopped very fine, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and a 
teaspoonful of onion juice. Beat until 
very light, and turn into a buttered bak- 
ing dish. Smooth and scatter the top with 
a layer of fine stale breadcrumbs, Brown 
in theoven. If mashed pota.oes that are 
left over are used for the dish, beat them 
again before mixing with the otber in- 
gredients. 


When your fire is not in a proper con- 
dition for broiling chops, they will be 
found to be equally good if breaded and 
baked in a hot oven. Use loin or rib 
chops, take out the bones, roll them in as 
compact form as possible, and lay in a 
deep pan, with some of the fat trimmed 
frow them under each one, Make a dreas- 
ing from fine, stale breadcrumbs, season 
with salt and plenty of white and red 
pepper, moisten with melted butter anda 
beaten egg. Spread smoothly over the 
chops and bake until they are easily 
pierced with a fork and brown on the 
top. 


To rest a pairof tired eyes hold your 
face over a bow) of salt and water until the 
lashes by winking and blinking act asa 
sortof sprayer. Once the salt water has 
reacbed the pupils of the eye, let it stay 
there, In this way you will gaina re- 
freshing bath. By wiping the eyes much 
ofthe benefi: of this dip will be lost. 


Nothing so disfigures a woman’s looks 
as a chapped skin. Soon the thermometer 
will take a downward turn, and then it is 
that the greatest care must be;given to the 
selection and the applicatiun of cold 
weather unguents 

Nothing so tenders the skin as a face 
steam or a face bath of hot water. For this 
reason it is important that a pure cream be 
used afterwards. It acta as a defense 
against atmospheric action. The woman 
whois an aspirant for a new skin has 
much to learn before she can compass the 
many subtie moves to be taken in beauty’s 
direction. 


Housework, eweeping dusting, bed mak 
ing, washing, aod the incessant processes 
necessasy to keep things bright about a 
house are excellent forthe complexion. 
They also keep the spirits good and make 
the worker graceful, strong, and agile, 

Water bottles and decanters, when 
stained and dirty looking, should have a 
fow tea leaves pat inside them and a little 
vinegar added. Sbake the bottle about 
and letit stand for a few bours. Then 
empty out the vinegar and tea leaves and 
rinse the bottle with clean water. In cases 
where the stains are very bad it may be 
necessary to use a bottie brusb. 


The once humble sponge bag has be. 
come a thing of beauty under the attention 
of the jeweler. Itis no longer of sombre 
rabber, but of delicately barred and 
striped rubber silk, lined with a plain, 
pale color. Instead of ciosing with the 
drawing string, which has a hapit of 


always being damp and obstinate, it fast- | 
| one with a silver or silver gilt Clasp, such 


as the netted purses have. 
Save ali old silk bandkerchiefs. Various 


are (the uses they can be put to, 7 oey 


| make better dusters for polished wood 
Cashmere house gowns are being made | 


than anyibing one can buy. An old white 


silk bandkerchief folded smoothly and | 


laid over a sore caused by lying in bed has 





been known to give relief and heal it 
when notbing else would. An English 
ladies’ maid always uses a soft silk hand- 
kerchief for stroking her mistress’ hair, 
using it night and morning in place of a 
brush, and with excellent results, 

Housekeepers desirous of making their 
own baking powder can do so with very 
little trouble. The following formula is 
one that has been used for many years: 
Weigh aix ounces of flour and thoroughly 
dry it, without browning it, in the oven, 
Procure six ounces of the best sods and 
thirteen and one half ounces of cream of 
tartar. Add them to the dry flour and 
rub together half a dozen times through a 
sieve; then pat them in air-tight jars or tin 
cans and keep in a dark closet, using the 
powder from a small jar so that it will re- 
tain its strength. 


Table mata, on which to place hot dishes, 
are no longer used, and the heavy felt un- 
dercioth is intended to be sufficient pro- 
tection for the table; but many house- 
wives have found the top of their hand. 
somely polished tables defaced by the 
marka made by the hot dishes, If a sheet 
of asbestos paper is put under the felt 
cloth the table will not be injured in the 
least from this cause, At teas or luncheons 
when the polished table is used with 
doylies instead of a cloth, asbestos mats 
may be covered with prettily embroidered 
doylies for the hot dishes. One of these 
mats covered with a doyly, which should 
be larger than the mat, is mucb prettier in 
use than any teapot stand tbat can be pur- 
chased. 

To color woolen goods black use one 
ounce of extract of logwood and balf an 
ounce of blue vitriol for each pound of 
cloth. Pat the vitriol in water enough to 
cover the cloth, and when they are thor- 
oughly mixed put inthecloth and let it 
acaid twenty minutes, Then take the cloth 
out and throw it into clear water. Pat the 
log wood into a vessel with suffielent water 
forthe goods, press the water from the 
cloth and putit into the logwood water 
and acald it thirty minutes. Then take 
out the cloth and air well. Meanwhile put 
the vitriol water into the vessel with the 
logwood and again put in the cioth and 
scald it fifteen minutes longer. This will 
prevent the goods when pressed from rub- 
bing off. 

Hematitching on linen is such @ dainty 
mode of finishing table linen tbat the neat 
housewife is ever proud to have her very 
best tablecloths and napkins to be hem- 
stitched. A dozen damask napkins to be 
hematitched will farnish the nicest kind 
of “pick-up’’ work when one is away from 
home, 

The towels with much worn centres 
make excellent wash cloths, and, if 
doubled and bound with tape, admirable 
eating bibs for smail boys and giris of the 
family. The old towel wasb cloths are 
much better minus hems, deep overcasting 
and linen floss being a more comfortable 
fivish for the edges, 

Leap Year Cake,— Whites of three eggs, 
one cupful of sugar, one half of a teaspoon- 

of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tar- 
tar, one and a half cupfais of flour. Frost- 
ing:—T wel ve tablespoonfuls of pulverized 
sugar, yolks of three eggs, beat together. 
Put on the cakes when warm. 


Marriage Cake —One pound of batter, 
one pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
fourteen eggs, two pounds of currants, 
one pound of sultanas, one pound of 
mixed peel, half a pound of ground al- 
monds, one large teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of baking- powder; 
beat butter and sugar to a cream, then 
beat eggs and add them, taen add the 
flour, fruit, and spices and baking-pow- 
der; bake slowly for four hours—first 
story takes four times this quantity, sec- 
ond twice this quantity, third this quan- 
tity. 

Apple Cake.—One pound of spples, one 
large tablespoonfal of sugar. Peel and 
stew the apples in the ordinary way, and 
put them aside to get cold. Then take 
half a pound of flour, two ounces of but- 
ter or dripping, half a teaspoonfal of bak- 
ing powder. Ruball together and make 
into paste with cold water, divide the 
paste into two parts, and roil each round 
like a dinner plate. Grease an oven shelf, 
put one piece on it. Put the appies all in 
the middie of that piece, put the other 
piece on thetop. Turn the edges under, 
orpaimenta little, brush with water, dust 
with sugar, and bake half an bour. 

Macaroni Oakes.—One pint of peanut 
kernels rolled fine, balfa pound of sugar, 
three eggs, butter the size of a wainut, 
eight tablespoonfuis of flour. Drop on 


greased tins, or roll out cut in round shape 
and bake. These are very good. 





— 
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| Unseen Hands. 


BY R H O 





1 remarked to the weather-beaten 

and venerable sexton. We stood 
in toe wide churcbyard, on the top of a 
bigh Oornish moor, to which my roam 
ings bad led me, at the end of my sum- 
mer buliday. 

Lonely, no doubt, and desolate would 
be the sight in the colder seasons of the 
yeer, with over-clouded sky, and rain 
blurring and blotting bills, and valleys in 
damp and lifeless mist; and yet more, 
when snow should cover the bleak slopes, 
and bury all things beneath a vast wind- 
ipg-sheet of white, ending only with the 
dull gray sea below. 

But on this August evening, the brown 
and purple of the moors, patchea here 
and there with green, and spotted with 
golden gorse; the white coach-road wind- 
ing slong the bill-side, and beyond it the 
bay, dancing in pale blue and white, 
fianked by the granite cliffs, gleaming 
almost like chalk in the sunlight, or sink- 
ing into pink and brown where the 
shadows feli, all joined in one glorious 
display of life and color, leading up to the 
bluff square tower of the great church 
up-reared above us, flushing ruddy-brown 
in the autumn sunset glow. 

The solitude, which was the usual por- 
tion of Saint Sepeiian, was broken this 
Sanday evening by the groups of villagers 
straggling up the sides of the moor to 
church, in the leisurely way of ecanty 
populations; and their voices, floating 
cheerfolly upon the evening air, mingled 
with the twittering of the birds. Over all 
flowed the golden brown light of early 
autumpD, and tinged the ecene with cheer- 
fulness, 

I ought to have gased and forborne to 
break in upon the loveliness of the sur- 
roundings with a word—bas not some 
great authority pronounced that twaddling 
in the presence of the beauties of nature 
is as bad as chattering in church—but con- 
ventionality kept its ban upon me, and | 
reopened the conversation witb the afore. 
said commonplace. 

But my companion, apparently more 
properly impressed than I, did not at first 
answer. Regarding myself as committed, 
I repeated my words, adding: “I should 
very much like to see it from the top of 
the tower.”’ 

“Yea, sir,’’ replied the quaint old sexton, 
rousing himself (I like sextons as a race, 
and find them more equal to their tradi 
tional repute than other men); ‘‘I shall be 
very pleased to take you up any day inthe 
week coming, if you’re about.”’ 

I’m afraid I must leave for London to- 
morrow morning,’ said I. ‘Couldn’t we 
go up to-night?’ 

“Well, you see, sir, can’t take you up 
now, not before service begins; and ‘twill 
be well nigh dark before they comes out.”’ 

“What a pity !’’ I exclaimed regretfully, 
gazing at the landscape, and up at the 
frowning, massive tower. 

“Wouldn’t there be time after service 
before it grows quite dark? I shouldn't 
want to stop up there more than fiveor 
ten minutes, you know, and ! don’t get 
such a chance very often.”’ 

“No, sir?’ said Tom, considering, and 
evidently overcome by the eagerness and 
flattery that were more evident in my tone 
than in the words. 

“Well, now, if passon don’t take wore 
than fifteen minutes before he wakes ’em 
for the last hymn, we might just manage 
it in time, perbaps.”’ 

“That’s right,’ I assented cheerfully. 
‘Besides, the moon’s coming up to help 
the twilight out.”’ 

“Ob, sir, that may improvethe look of 
the country from off the top, but she won’t 
help you much up the stairs inside, 

“There’san awkward little bit on them 
stairs; I know some as don’t like ii in 
broad daylight, though I could go up my- 
self at midnigfit just tho same, knowing 
as well asl do where the gapscome. Well, 
I must be off to see after the last peai. 
Shall I keep you a seat inside, sir?” 

“Y es—no—well, can you give me one 
close by the door, and I'll slip in qaietiy.”’ 
This wasrather mean, for my intention 
was rathberto slip out quietiy at sermon 
time; antil ‘‘passon’’ should wake tbem 
up for the jast hymn. 

“All right, sir.’’ 
into the church, 

It is not easy, of course, tosay what, 
given circumstances, will be the 
refieciions; but mine, and ! ahould think 
those of many, when confronted with the 
beauty of nature in her gentler moodr, 
tend mostly in one direction. 


“A SPLENDID view you bave here,” 


And 
while | 


he disappeare 
sal MuUsSIDg 


nan s 











It is good, we feel, to be alive, and con- 
sciousness of enjoyment leads—rightly as 
I think—to thankfulness, however vaguely 
felt or ex pressed inwardly to self. Then, 
asthe natoral means of expressing this 
thankfulness, come good resolves, and 
sorrow for wasted boars and days. 

And I should shrewdly suspect that 
those who bave most wasted their time, 
find their enjoyment at such moments the 
most tempered with regret, 

Yet all most long alike for opportunities 
to live a littie longer, and do some good ip 
this beautiful world before they go forth 
into the great darkness, 

As 1 gazed and mused, the gathering 
pec! of the organ within roused my atten- 
tion. As the vibration reached me, the 
— coolness of the evening made itself 

Yielding to the im puise, I made my way 
unseen to my corner in the church. Tom 
spied me at the door, and with noiseless 
skill pointed me to a chair behind the 
choir, whence, hidden myself, I could bear 
and see ail. 

The stately service proceeded; the choir 
sang, Dot witbout tokens of careful teach- 
ing, yet with the force and awing of nata- 
ral musicians, 

The tenors were rather rough, and in- 
clined to gasp; and the altos occasionally 
produced somewhat curious notes: but the 
outside voices sang with plenty of tone 
and the basses especially, as Cornish 
basses do, swelled up with warm rioh 
volumes of sound. 

I must, however, confess that when the 
sermon had began, I stole out again into 
the gathering twilight, and marked the 
changes. 

The colors of the land were sinking into 
darkening green and brown, the sea into 
purple and gray: all wrapped in the re- 
pose of coming night, though the twi- 
light and the rising moon still showed the 
view clearly. 

Two chords from the organ, and the 
sound of the wind gasping out of the bel- 
lows, proclaim the Amen after the ser- 
mon, 

They are coming out, then. No, not yet; 
there is a pause, and s hymn begins, 
sounding even more impressive to my 
solitude without than within the build- 
ing. 

The hymn ended, there was a short 
pause, and the congregation came out. It 
did not take long, for the numbers were 
acanty in proportion to the size of tne 
building; and in five minutes Tom Pol- 
gelly was at wy side once more. 

We proceeded to the iower door, and 
peered up the staircass, Certainly, it was 
dark enough for midnight; though out 
side, for practical purposes, the light 
seemed scarcely dimmed. 

*] doubt I’d better fetch and light a 
candls, sir,’’ said Torn. 

“Hardly necessary, is it? There’s no 
roow to go wrong,” | answered, laugh- 
ing, a8 | drew back froin the narrow wind- 
ing stair. 

‘Ah, there’s an awkward gap or two in 
the stepe presently. They come toan end 
up yonder, snd there’s a turn, and a stone 
bar across, before they begin again the 
other way. But you can go on up till the 


with a light in haifa minute,” 

I groped my way accordingly with due 
caution up the stairs, tapping them abead 
of me with my stick. 

Presently, coming to asmall landing, ! 
halted and waited for my guide, who 
seemed to have been delayed in his search 
jor » candie. 

Jt was qaite dark. Afiera while, grow- 
ing tired of waiting, I began to tap around 
with my stick to ascertain my position. 
Soon I found « doorway, doubtiesa leading 
into the bell chamber, the staircase, as 
ugusl, being in a corner of thetower. The 
floor through this doorway seemed to be 
of wood, not stone, Judging by the sound of 
my feet. 

Ae | was making my way in this direc- 
tion, I carcionsiy let fall my stick, which I 
heard ciatlesing far down the stops up 
which I bad come. 

For s moment] turned round, intend- 
ing to go down and recover it; but a bump 
against the wali eurprised we, and made 
it clear that I bad lost my sense of direc 





tion. and wee heipliess in the darkness 
untii my guide suculd appear. 

Impatience, bowever, helped meto de- 
cide thatthe bell chambver—couldl reach 
: wou b6 pliesrenter tban sianding on 

” nerr ” - 4 A gat ‘ 
which 7 * rue ne 16 wide 
and @ atal’case oD ber 

I bad aiiveiy remembrance of having 
once in the dark, in & stranwe 


bed chamber, sir, and I’il be up to you | 
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blindly haif way down the said beck stairs 
witb my Grst step, and the other baif in 
my effort to recover myseit. 

So I groped my way siong, as | guessed, 
toward the bell chamber. 

All at once | was conscious of « curious, 
gentile pressure of something light, and 
apparently living, on either shoulder. It 
was likes hand; so like, that 1 seemed 
almost to detect the fingers; and yet it was 
On both sides, and as though diffused also 
across my beck, though slightly. 

At the same time s partial drowsiness 
attacked me, and with it some loses of con- 
trol over my wili; so that when I moved 
agein, wases much in obedience to the 
guidance of the pressure as of my will. 
The darkness was com picts. 

In wonder, | stretched my arms round 
and about to find the cause of this strange 
eflect, bat without success. I passed my 
hands over my shoulders sand back, but 
felt nobody’s except my own. till the 
pressure was there, light vut decided. 

I wondered not to find myself wonder- 
ing more at it, a8 | waiked up and down, 
seeming now snd then saimost to float 
through the sir, heid up by the gentie, 
caressing touch on either shoulder. Higb 
thoughts, kindling and ennobling, if so | 
nay describe my own, took possession of 
me. Time was torgottien. 

According to the asual feeling of those 
kept waiting, the interval seemed long 
rather than short; not that I was impsa- 
tient, for there seemed ample time for 
many ‘leisurely fancies and longings to 
filt throngh the mind; as the doings of 
several days oreven years mnay proceed 
without burry in a dream lasting but a 
few minutes. 

Meanwhile, the unseen band or bands 
continued their guiding pressure, urging 
me sometimes « iittie to one side or the 
otber. The strangest part of it all was the 
entirely pleasurable, comforting nature 
of the sensation. 

So far from there being anything start 
ling In it, it was actually reassuring, and 
neomed, a4 it were, to deprecate its own 
mystery; fillingthe alr with trust and re 
pose, to which I willingl!y—for who could 
resiat such loving persuasion—resigned 
myselffor whst,as I bave said, seemed 
some con iderabie time. 

Suddenly there cames moving giintot 
light upon the tower wall, and steps aud 
voices roused me from my thoughts, 

“Where are you, sir, where have you 
got to?” shouted Tom's voice, sounding 
strangely troubled and suxsious up the 
stairs. 

“Here! am,’ 1 shouted back, making 
lowarda the piace where the light showed 
in the doorway. 

Aa l neered it, the feeling of the hands 
upon my shoulder grew lighter, and dis- 
appeared as I came within a yard of the 
doorway. Polgeily stood on the landing, 
bolding the candie ana with looks of 
amazement, and | fancied, sleo of fear, on 
his face. 

“You didn tought t play these tricks, 
sir,” he exclaimed, “I couidn’t think 
what bad become of you. Why didn’t you 
stop in the bell chamber as [ wold you, in 
atoad of frightening me like thia7”’ 





“How do you mean? why, bere! am; | 
what's the matter?’ I asked, in utter asto- 
nishment, the more asl wae ouly vow re 
called to 48° p96 of ordinary watters. 


“Why, look where you're « standing!’ | 
he exclaimed almost angrily. And as bis 
light hooded the inside of the tower, I fol- 
lowed his advice, more iiteraily than he 
bad probebiy intended, and jtooked, for 


the first time, towards the Moor. Fioor, 
did I say? 
There was nv flwr, at any rate till 


twenty feet below. lowes slanding on s 
beam, Of whica three or four ran in each 
direction from wailto wall, not more than 
sig oF Gight Inches across. 

Helow were the great bells, with ali their | 
machinery; and even ant iocked, the hour 
clapged forth a4 if to eheke me off my var 
row perch. 

But in the very monent when I swayed 
(for | wasetiiion the by no 
mesane Out Of ai! danger) the unseen pres 
sure once again made itwelf faintiy felt, | 
impelling ine forward to the safe landing | 





bests, and 


| place, Then, with « parting touch -couid 
itbe of bieesing?—on my head, it was 
gone, bo more return. 

Even pow, long years after, | cannot 
fully realize the danger; st the moment 
tacarcely seemed w site m@ at « 

J g* y * 448 & *0a8 6 

a ” . Z k 
we % x ° j lee i£ gra * 
to iy prote f lor | ave pever Leen 
able to doultt the presence and kindly 


bouse, mis- | 


taken s door st the head of the back stair- | 


| cage for that of wy bed room, and pi unged 


cffices of soine prisecting power 
Gradualiy | came Ww see that 1 must) 
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bave waiked for some yards to end fro in 
the derk, slong the nerrow beam, on 
which only the coolest heads could bave 
successfully ventured in full light. A fell 
must inevitably have brought either 
death, or injuries almost worse than desth 
in their resulta. 

In looking beck at my sdventore, al- 
though no braver then my fellow men, | 
am conscious of no tremor, fear, or shud. 
dering at the peril of my position or the 
risk of so dreadful a fall. Nor could the 
most fearless of men be more unmoved in 
danger than was 1, when heid ap in my 
passage siong the narrow way by that 
unseen, protecting band. 

—_—_—_—_—P oS 

Cat Beps.—Cats are the most obstinate. 
ly capricious in their fancies about their 
beds of any domestic creature. They will 
follow a particular rug or shaw! from room 
to room, if it be removed, in order to sleep 
on it, or jasist on the use of the one chair 
until they get their way, end then for some 
reason take a fancy to another. 

The cleaniiest of ali snimala, snything 
newly wasbed or very fresh and bright 
strikes them as justtbe thing for a bed. 
A nicely-sired newspaper iying on the 
floor or in a chair, or linen tresh from the 
wash, is almost irresistible 

But the oddest taste in beds developed 
by acat wastbat entertained by a very 
highly bred gray Angora; which wes just. 
ly petted and admired by the family in 
which it lived. 

For some months it would only sieep in 
or upon a hat, ifsuch could be found, 
ladies’ hats being preferred. If it could 
discover one with the inside uppermost, it 
would Iie inside it. 

If not, such wee its lovefor this form 
of couch, it would curl iteelf round the 
brim, and with ite long iurry tall and 
pliant body mades fine winter trimming 
to a summer hat. 

By some accident a drawer in which ail 
the “summer” hats had been disposed for 
the winter was left open for some days, 
after which it was discovered that ali the 
heats bad been tried in turn, the cat having 
finally neiected one adorned with white 
laburnum flowers, which never recovered 
from the “ironing’’ to which it bad been 
subjected. 

ee 2 

Very Cop —A person who has wever 
been in the Arctic regions can nave no idea 
of what cold Ia. 

When we have thé temperature down to 
afew degrees above zero, we think it is 
bitteriy cold. But what mut iife be like 
where the mercury goes down to tbhirty- 
five degrees below zero in the house in 
apiteof the stove? 

Dr. Moss, of the Polar expedition of 
1475-76, among other odd things, tells of 
the effect of cold ona wax candle which 
he burned there. 

The temperature was thirty-five degrees 
below zeryu; and the doctor must have been 
considerably discouraged when, upon loor 
ing athia candle, he discovered thet tI » 
flame had ail it could do t> keep wera. It 
was no cold that the fam, would not melt 


| all the wex of tie candle, but waa forced 


to cut Ita way down, leaving a sort of skel 
eton of the candle standing. 

There was heat enough, however, to 
melt oddly shaped holes in the thin wails 
of wax; and the result was a beautiful 
white lace iixe cylinder with s tongue of 
flame burning inside it, and sending out 
Into the darkness many streake of light. 

—" 

How To Pot THs CHILeREN To Bev 
Not with a reproof for any of that day’s 
sins of omission or commission. Takeany 
other time but bed-time for thet 

If you ever heard a little creature sigh- 
ing or sobbing In It sleep, you could 
never do this. Seal their closing eyelids 
with « kiss and a blessing. The time wii! 
come, all too soon, when they wil! lay 
their beads upon thelr pillows lacking 
both. 

lat tLem then at leest bave thia sweet 


—_—-——- 


| memory of @ bappy ehilchood, of whic. 
no future sorrow or trouble can rob them 


Give them their rosy youth. Nor need 
this involve wild The judiciots 
parent will not #0 inistake m y,, weaning. 
If you bave ever met tbe man or the 
woman whoee eyes have seiddeniy SBli*ed 


licen se, 


when a littiechiid baa crept trustingiy fo 


ite mother's breast, you may haveeseren one 


in whose chi “dis home LD anliiy and 
bes y > *. er e a ! y 
- ° 7 x’ 
+ * 
——- * = 
No species of fais ond ie f ar 
than flattery; w wi ‘ wel la be 
ltrayed try fear ‘ by in 


terest, sud the friend by tender.e 
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Humorous. 


ID NOT THE LEAST IDEA. 
One evening the village clock 
Had just done striking eight, 
When Cousin Kowa lightly tripp'd 
Up t© the garden wat; 
And soon I heard ber merry laugh 
Fall gently on my ear— 
Bat whom she then was talking to 
I'd not the least idea. 


1 questioned her when she return'd— 
She biueh'’4, and hung her head; 

I told her I'd the secret koe p— 
To which she smiling sald, 

“Why, Minnie, dear, I thought | saw 
The postman coming here.” 

Now, whether this was true or not, 
I'd not the least idea. 


A month or two bave now paas'd by, 
Yet, very #trange to say, 

Keach night at efght, out to the gate 
She's seen to haste away. 

Bat what it le that takes her there 
I think te pretty clear; 

Yet—tho’ my thoughts I'll not disclose, 
No doutt you've some iden! 

—iH. M 


The sculptor is addicted to busts, 
We may do away with foreign labor, 


but we can't run the trolley cars without 
poles 
“Otto, you have a bad report. What 


dose that meant 
“Yes, papa, teacher 
against you! 
One of our callow youths was asked 
With a 


must bave something 


if he were going to the horse show. 
horse inugh, only 


ome and be had no show with a horse. 


She: Why did Jones discharge his 
new servant girit 

ils: She was very tmpudent, and Jones ia a 
ri.ong bellever tn civil service 


* Quarreled ? Well, yes! She insisted 
that be should let ber have interest in 
his toe wagon 

‘Il thought there 
tween them.” 


First burylar: 
ter git pinched? 
s cond: He founda bicycle in a house wot 
be cracked, an’ he struck «a match ter see if tt 
wee de make he rode, 


Sandstone: Weren’t you daucipy with 
M:-» Calloway last night? 

¥ ddleback. Yes. How did you kuow? 

sandstone: leaw ber gotug tuto a chirope 
diet's this morning 


he sald he 


a half 


was some coldnoss be 


How did Swipesy come 


Thirsty Thingumbob: | never handles 
a hoe, bees, It pute blisters on tie lands 

Farmer: That won't hurt you. 

Thirsty Thingumbob: Yes; but 
water in em 


Rev. Goodman : 
will never succeed in life 
time in drinking? 

Vay boy: Ob, lL don t know 
a head that way 


dey 's got 


Don't you know you 
by *peuding your 


Ifind | can yet 


Brown: I think it is difficult to de- 
termine the cause of a commercial depres 
whens 

Jones: Nonsense! You always have your 


acd you have 
which sults your po 


chotee of half a dozen causes, 
only to select the one 
listen! opinions 


Literary aspirant: It must be tine to 
the an editer, and have an opportunity to 
pilutall that you want ty ony. 

Experienced newspaper Lord bless 
you, boy, I printed all that I wanted to say tn 
the first three weeks. Ever since then I've 
been Siling space 


The dvctor: Mra. Brown bas sent for 
and see her boy, and I must mo at 


taba 


me to go 
ouce. 
Hie etfe: Wimt te the matter with the boy? 
The coctor: l don't know; but Mrs. Brown 
hese lew k on “What to do Before the Doctor 
Canes, and § hurry up before she 
dem = 14 


lL. ible 
Tommy Jones, 

Matuima Thats wy 
Tommy douet 

Littie Wilite: He lnughed when angther boy 
swang our old cat around by the tall. 

Mauitmna Whe eas the other bad boy? 

Little Wilite: Me. 


Papa,’ said Benny Bloobumper. 
“Weil, Beuny? 


must 


Willie: I won't play with 
cause he's naughty. 


littio man. What bas 


“Peopie ebo support Maj. Mchiniey are 
goid bugs, aro t theyt” 

“Yes, benny 

“Thoee who support Mr. Hryan are silver 
bugs?” 

“Yea.” 


“Then are thee who support the Prohibt 
tion canditate water bugs?’ 


*Trave!) broadens one s0,’’ gushed the 


bad enough for |} 


THE CALL TO PRAYERS. 





The Eastern Christians in the time of 
Mobammed calied the faithful together 
for worsbip with wooden clappers, which 
the Prophet sdopted prior to the institu- 
tion of the moezzin, who screams the 
bours of prayer from the outside gallery 
of the minaret. 

But Mohammed seems first of all to 


_ibave taken up the Semitic custom of call- 


ing to prayer with a born, which also «till 
existed among the Ethiopian Christians 
some two centuries ago. 

W hen the Saracens, under Salab ed- Din, 
retook Jerussiem in 11*7, the conqueror 
would not enter the city until ali the 
Christian beila, put up during the pre- 
vious eigbty-eight years, bad been smashed 
up for welting down. 

When the Turks took Cyprus in 1570, 
they in like manrer melted down the 
church belis to make more cannon for the 


| defences of the towns. 


Bat these bells must Lave been replaced 


| by the Greek Christians—perbaps a good 


many were buried for safety, and dug up 


| again—for in 1670 their noise was again for 


| bidden by 


the Turkish pasba, and the 
wooden clappers were reverted to. 

They badto beata board—“batree un 
als,"’ as the Abbe Marili stated it. And in- 


| deed, when the question is pushed home, 





mintete:’s wife. as she fanned herself vigor 
ously. 

“Thats right chimed tn the loeal humor- 
ist; “y sghttosee Featherly since he got 
bac k lie welg 2) pounds. I can't account | 
for tt it cal smortst affected to 
siiak 

"a « mere sug 
acat a xt ip the 

. cto » #0 aot i that he 
Soc x ame the w . y « Bo the 
reet of tte \™ pie © oye 1 themselves im 
IwOLee.) 


it would seem that some such wooden 
summoners were the only original ‘bells’ 
of tbe Eastern Christian Church, and tbat 
métailic belie were not introduced to the 
seato! ‘he Esetern Empire, Constantino. 
pie, until the ninth century. 

The records of the Synod or Council of 
Cwsarea mention the beating of the “holy 
timbers,” lignea sacra (4 reminiscences of 
tree-worsbip?), at the transiation of the 
martyr Anastasius; and there is other evi- 
dence that a board or tabula was beaten to 
call mourners to funerals—not so very far 
off the Chinese custom. 

The Greeks seem to have also used a 
pole or spear bandle, which they struck 
with a double mallet, and calied a seman- 
tron, or eignal. 

But it is at the same time worthy of note 
tbat during the three days—trom Thura- 
day to Saturday—of the Holy, or Greater 
Week, on which the beiis are not rung in 
the Latin rite, acrotcla, or crotaium (4 
wooden sort of clapper or castanets in 
Rome) is strack when sctually necessary 
during the sacred offices. 

The earliest Eastern Christian bells are 
sald to have been twelve of great weight 
obtained by the Emperor Michael the Sot 
(342-507), or by bis successor, Basil the 
Macedonian, from Ursus Patriclanus, Doe 
of Venice. 

Upto sbout 1567 there existed scarce a 
Christian place of worship, whether Or. 
thodox or Catholic, in Mohammedcan 
Bosnia, to which wortbippers were sum 
moned by any other means than the tka, 
awocden slab with a wooden baummoer, 
which, since the irruption of the Turks, 
eaye Mr. J. de Asboth, bas been in use in 
all the villages of Southern Hungary. 

In all likelihood such was also the cus 
tom before the Turk; the Hungarians 
would elee bave reverted to belis at the 


first chance, bad there Leen such a rever- 
sion to make. 
The Eastern is an instrument woich 


most people would claesify at once side by 
side with the bell: and there is no reason 
why it should not be the older of the two, 
especially when we find thatin all prote 
bility the first gong* were sonorous stones. 
M. Gustave Dumontier has recently we. 
deecrived the khanb, which ia to be mei 
within every important pegoda of Au- 
fin lk. 

They are cut from flat calcareous tag- 
etones of a very fine grain, and a eam! 
Loss is left on one side, where the klauh is 
struck with a litthe wooden bam wer, 

if we dimly perceived tree worship in 
the lignes sacra, we might show here bow 
stone worsbip is very probably to be diay- 
nosed. M. Damoatier cali it alink be 
tween the bell and the drum, and even an 
archaic bell, and fancies it must have pre 
ceded ail ober wusical instruments 

Both the bell and the s unding stone, or 
kbing, are mentioned in the Li Ki, among 
the earliest Chinese instruments of music; 
and “the differently toned kbipng,’’ there 
mentioned must be the Annamite khanhb 
of differing diapasons, bung in a frame, 
and played upon with the hammer iike a 
harmonica 








Chinese Buddhist priesta still use hand | 


gongs 48 belia. Sounding stones were also 


used inthe seventeenth centuryin the 
Christian churctes of Ethiopia; and Vitra- 
vius des:'ribed ag x Orcymbalum as be- 
longing to ihe Roman water ciceke of hia 


time. 


In archaic China, bells were used as 


musical instruments, with dramas, at the 
Imperial banquets at minor sacrifices and 
official ceremonies. 

The fabulous Emperor Hwand-Ti was 
fabled to have made twelve musical mouth 
bella—just the number we bave seen or- 
dered from Venice to Constantinopie—a 
myth which can be connected with celes- 
tial harmony of the anoua! round. 

According to the ancient customs of 
Amlens the belis of that commune were 
rang In case of alarm of fire, or to call the 
people together; and when a town was, as 
penalty, deprived of its belie by the king 
or some great feudal lord, it meant for- 
feiture not alone of the means of calling, 
but of the rig! t of holding, public meet 
ing. 

While this kind of civil interdict lasted, 
all public business was either suspended 
or developed upon the royal cfficials, and | 
this condition of affairs only ceased the 
town’s sobmisaion, when it could buy back 
it’s “right of belfry.’’ 

I 

Fussy HocskeKEEPING —Who has not 
suffered more or jess from this torm of | 
housekeeping? Do we not all know what | 
it is to stay in a house where, from morn- 
ing to night, the wheels of the internal 
machinery are creaking and and groan- 





ing, whose mistress, like Martha of old, 
is “‘oareful and troubled about many 
things’’? 


There seems to her to be soarcely any 
subject in heaven or earth worth con- 
sideration compared with the well-being | 
of her menage. 

The re:ative merite and prices of shop 
provisions versus stores, and theshort 
comings of servants, form the staple food 
of her conversation. 

She ia eternally arranging and rearrang- 
ing her furniture and her househoid gen- 
erally; she changes her tradespeople and 
her servants ccoulinuaily, always hoping 
to get something better, something cheap. 
er, something superhuman tn the shepe of 


domestics, 
Another dreadful thing —shbe Is everiast | 
ingly cleaning something. You meet her 
on tbe statre or in odd corners, surrepti- | 
tiously flicking imaginary specks of dust | 
or giving something an ¢xtra brush or | 
poli-b 
It le nNec@hrary d, as we | 
all kuow, it isone of the first principies of | 
.@alth, but for pity’s sake de notiet it be 
60 much in evidence, 
Why should the whole tamily be | 
| 
| 


lo te clean, an 


plunged into a state of discomfort weeny 
no matter how tic 
be, il is the day fer 
iain 1oom ? 


mOVeotent it haps 


out” 


ens 10 


“tuUrolng a cer 


RIPANS TABULES REGULATE THE STGMACH LIVER AnD 
BLWELS AND PURIFY THE BLO0D. 


KiVANS TABULES are the test Vedicine kuown 
for ndigestion, Millousness, He ela he, ( omsti pation, 
ly spepsia © hronke tiver Pr “blew Vizaloe sa Offen- 
sive Breath and all disorders of the -tomach, Liver 
and | owels. 

' pene taboles are pleasant to take 
and give imunediate relief, 


safe. effex 
sold by druggists 


tual, 


DO LLARD & CO. 


TOCPras 
/G . , ! a . ' 
\ & SHESTNUT ST \ > | 
Philadeiphia, ® z 


Premier Artistes 4 


iN HAIR. 


inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SAM¥K 
VENTILATING Wi, ELASTIC BAND TUU- 
KES, and Manufacturers of Every Description o 
Urnamental Hair for Lacties and Gentiemen. 
iustructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 
TOCPRE AND SCALFS, e FOR Wigs, INCH EE, 
INCHES. No.1. The round of tbe 
' bead. 





i223 





No.1 The round of the » 
head. No.2 From forehead ov 
No.2. From forehbeac the hem] to neck, No. 2 
back as far as bald. No.3. From ear to war 
No. 4. (ver forehead as over the top. 
far as required. So. 4 From 
No. 4. ‘ver the crown = om 


round the f 

of the head ” oretead. 
They neve always ready for sale a splendid # 

Gente’ Wigs Toupees, Laiies® Wiga Haif ries 

Prizettes, Kraida, Curia, etc., besa Fy Wann’s . 

vared, and as cheap as any establishment tn the Unio: 

Letters from any part of ihe world will recetve aie 

tention 


Doliard’s Herbaulum Extract fer ihe 
Hair. 


This ee bas bee manufactered 
Dollard’s for the po fitty soars, and ie ante a 
such that, poy aeo naeee Yet been advertised, the 


Geman for 1 oan Thy, ¢ 
Also DOL L rs REGEN Tine VE CREAM ‘co 


be used in coujunction with the Herban! 

Hair is natarally ary and needs an of}. en 
Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. 

& Co,, & send her a bottle of their Hervanium ¥ 

tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter bas tried in vain te 


obtain anything equal to it as a dress bair 
tn Fuglaud. " ms Nr the 


MES. KUMON DSON SURTER. 


Nov... 2, oe ws wy Ps Norwich, b Norfolk, my 
NaVY Pay UFrrl x 

1 have ased * Deitared’ s rick Vucapacraia 1 
Vegetabie Hair Wasn.'’ oo for cpwards of fy 
ears with great acvaniage. hair, from 4 Ms 

tuning, Was carly restored. PR. A. heen soot by , 
in its wonted thickness and strength It } to Case 
wash | have ever use, 7 © Set 


a.W Uss 
To Mus. Ki WARD DOLLARD. 1253 Chesin t 
i have frequently eamver < ‘co 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbvan ry Extract, *’ 
Know of any which equals " pi 
and healthful cleanser of the hair 
Very respect tfull 
LEONARD MY EES 


m3 ~ she ragresa, Sth liistri 


Preparet ya for « 
applied professioually by 7 aed 


DOLLARD & CO. 


icc. CHESTNUT STREET. 
@anTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING ~ 
UADIBG' AND CUILDREN’s Haim cx wz —_ 
ione bat Practical Male and Arti 
Female Artists Km- | 


~ jeem@ic and reta and 


| hour train), 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smvuke. No Cinder 
On and after September 7, 18%. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Buffalo Day 
Parlor and Dining Car, } daily 9.00—m 


Hlack IMamond # xpress ' W eek-d » |e 
j Ad ad. ( d'cuicage Car) ret ty F 2- 
cago Exp. daily, 6upm 
Sewing C } 8pm _ 
William ~ week-days, 8.35, 10.6 a m, 4.05 
pm. ly (Sibeper) 11.38 p m. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 


(Sleeper, daily, except Saturday, 11.3 p m. 
FOR NEW YORE. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.@, (two-hoar 
train), 5.30, 9.30. 10.30, 11 00a m, 7 (dining _ 
1.30, 3.05, 4.90, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, idining car 

m, 12.10 night. Sundays— 4.10, Fe os wi 
1.9 yoy by 4 1. 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car) p m, night 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 7 7.38, 10.08, 10.2. 
11.4, a m, 12.57 (Diatag car), 3 08, 

(dining car), 11.45 p mn. cw! 3.55, 10.22, am. = 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19, dining =? <i 

Leave New York, foot of nets na, 

8.15 4,00, 10.00, 11.3% a m, 1. _ ion. 
4.30 Aa B. aaked, 5.00, 6.00, 7.3m, 

pm, 12.15 night. wry ®t %. Mae 
11. L . oo ae pt Ry 

arlor cara on y a A ns and iaiiine case 
on all night trains toand from New York. 
FOR BETHLE 
L KHIGH AND W 
9.0, 11.00a m, 1290, 2 00, 4.0, 5.3, 6.344, 9.4 pm. 
bundays ~6,24, 5.22,9.Wa m,. LI 
m. (9.45pm, does not connect 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


for Pheenirviile and Pottstown-- Express, 8.3%, 10.06 
12.45, (Saturdays only 2.90), 4.06, 6.3, 11.p 


a mm, 
m. Accom., 4.2), 7.46, Ll, 06 am, 1.4 43 6.53, 
7.0 p m, Sundays - Express, 41.0 9Gam, 1.5 


Pm Aceom.. 7.30, 11.35 a m, 6.15, p m. 

For Rewling- xpress, 5.45, 19.05 am, i124 (Satar- 
days only 2.30), 4.05, 6.3. 1.9 pm. Accom., 4.2) 
7.45 am, 1.42, 4.55, 5.557.090 p m. —Ex- 
press 4.00, 9.05 am, 11.4) pm. Accom., 7.3 am, 
6.15 » m, 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 10.6 a 
m, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.65, 63) p m. Accom., 
40am, 1.4.7.3) p m. Sunday—Express, 4.0, 
7.@am. Accom., 6.15. 

For rotteville— Express, 8.35, 10.% am, Saturdays 
only 2.3), 4.06, 6.3), 11.30 m. Accom., 42, 7.4 
am, 1.42 p m. suvday—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 
11.3% pm. Accom 6.3) p 

For Shamokin and Williams —Express, 8.35, 10.6 
am, 4.45 11.30 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.6 a m, 
11.0 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week - 
days, 63 pm. Accom., 4.2 am. Sundays—Ex- 
rrese 4/)am 

Yor Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.65 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and Sonth Street Wharves. 
W eek-days — Express, 9.00, 10.45 am, 2.00, 4.00, 4.3), 
5.10pm. Ace ommodation, 4.u0a m, 4.3) 6.2) p m. 
Sundays—Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10.0) am. Accom- 
uation, 5.00@ m, 4.45pm, $1 00 Excursion train, 
{U0 ain. 

leave 4 tlautic City depot--W eek-dlays--Expresa, 7.04 


7.4), 8.15 3’ Oo a@ tm, 3.30, 5.30, 7. p. * coom- 
meclation, 7.55 am, 4.3) pm. Sundays--Express, 
4.90, 5.082, 7.0. 8.909 pom. Accommudation, 7.15 a 





. 5.05pm. $1.00 Excursion train (from fout Mi-- 
sissipplavenue only), 6.10 pm. 
arior Cars on all express trains. 


| Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am. 4.3) p m. 


Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 
FOR CAVE MAY. 


V eek days, 9.15a m, 4.15pm. * undays, 9.15 a m. 
Leave Cape a week ys, 7.35 a m, 2.8 p m. 

pundays, 3.40 p m 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 8&3 Chestnut street, 1005 
Chestuu t street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street 
a al stations, 

Unton Transfer Cungene will call for and check 
yang ate from hotels and residences. 
1. ‘EIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 

G feud wal Superintendent. Generali Passonger Agent. 
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ORGAN 


Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
wee also chosen for 72 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BLILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


AND 


Twenty Medals and | Diptomas were taken |y 
makers of the terials used by me in con- 
stru vos Aye e+e wns 

I ( th 1 P which contains the 


Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 

See Seavear. realest invent m of the age ar d 

h you imitate perfectly the 

Banjo, “Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Luicimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 
Music Box, Autohorp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 SAORE IHAN it oven. 

dhe tilust tee ( logue, tes 

GEO. P BEN r, Roasts. 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, L. >. A. 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ antil you hea: 
and examine a “Crowm” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
PIANO 8 OR $ ORGANS 


a ee 


Harp, “Tithe er, 


ng the w! ie 


' 

Anyone Knowing a tune, say **‘Way Down 
ou the Swanee River,** either **in the heal,” 
as ii is caliel, or abie to hum, whistie or sing, 
can play lt WITEOUT ANY PREVIGUS KAGWLEREE BF 
Besic. HWMEBIATELY correctiy anc with goo! 
efect, on the pianv or organ, with the assist- 


ance of this ¥IBE. 


By giving the atudent the power to play 
(SRCBATLLY twelve tunes of different character 
this tuber of x ng with eact 
* I + rm& " 

* “ . any & 

a a Kea a 
ihe Guide will jo sens So eny eadeas ail pus’ 
age pa x t of FIFTY ELETS =—o° 
stain ps, a, tak Address 


TRE GUIDE MUSIC CU., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 








